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THE CHILD WHO IS TO BE TAUGHT.* 


BY E. E. HIGBEE. 


T is a difficult task to understand a boy 
or a girl; and it is strange indeed that 
so few people take any interest in it. When 
we bear in mind that geographies, and gram- 
mars and arithmetics are all made for the 
child, and not the child for them, we ought 
to see and feel the necessity of studying 
the child as well as the dooks. For if we 
do not in some way grasp the relation of the 
text to the child’s development, and know 
how its content is to enter into the inner 
build of his own living being, our mere 
machine-work will return unto us void, and 
our own time and that of the child be frit- 
tered away. 

When the child first comes to school, his 
mind isnot a blank. It has a vast amount 
of capital—material at hand already pro- 
vided—that must be worked up from its 
natural base into conscious ethical signifi- 
cance in the formation of character. This 
work—this building from within—the child 
must do for himself. All that the teacher 
can do is to aid him; and how can he aid 
him except as he comes to know him, and 
lead him onward in the great work of real- 
izing the capital which he has to start with, 
and put out on interest the talents which 
otherwise he may hide in a napkin and bury 
in the ground ? 

There are forces which enter into the life 





*Abstract of an address before the Lancaster 
County Teachers’ Institute, Newember 11, 1884. 
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of the child from behind his own conscious 
existence, and which in various ways con- 
dition his physical, psychical, and spiritual 
growth. For these he is not responsible; 
but he is responsible for the use he makes of 
them. 

Race is one of these broad antecedent 
forces, which manifests itself not only in 
bodily peculiarities, but in the deeper mys- 
teries of mind and spirit. Psychically the 
Indian differs from the negro fully as much 
as he does physically; and it would be as 
vain to attempt to make the two alike meta- 
physically as physically. 

Nationality is another broad force of 
kindred character. The peculiarities of the 
Frenchman, the German, the Spaniard, go 
deeper than the face, or the language. 
These differences themselves depend upon a 
deeper characterization below them which 
finds utterance in these more outward forms. 
You all can feel at a glance the difference 
between the children of the Celt and the 
Teuton, and you are compelled to recog- 
nize it in your teaching. 

Family is another force, less broad it is 
true, but equally significant. The child 
bears the marks of parent and grandparent, 
and the various members of one family have 
their common features that all can recog- 
nize. 

Sex also enters into the structure of life, 
covering not only the physical but also the 
intellectual and esthetic. I de not say that 
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boys and girls should not be educated to- 
gether, but their training must be different, 
if it is to be from within and not from 
without. Even in the family, where they 
are in most intimate communion, they 
rapidly segregate themselves, the boy riding 
a stick, while the girl nurses her doll. The 
inner play of phantasy at the very outset as- 
serts itself differently, and they get farther 
apart as they go on, until soon, too soon 
perhaps, brother and sister are not so near 
together as the lover and his sweetheart. 

All these broad forces which enter into 
the natural furniture of the child’s life must 
be considered ; and yet if these were all, 
our problem would be far easier than it is. 
But from the other side, reaching directly 
into the soul and spirit, come other forces, 
not from the dust, nor from physical ante- 
cedents, but from the Eternal. Just as in 
our physical organism, each sense has its 
proper correlate—the eye, light; the ear, 
sound—so also here each inner sou/ sense 
has its spiritual correlate, in the presence 
and power of which its activity is challenged. 
The wz// is for the good; the inte/lect is for 
tthe “rue; and the imagination is for the 
beautiful. Let us not for a moment, how- 
ever suppose that any of these senses, or 
functional activities, create their object. 
‘They are only recipients of the same, open- 
‘ing the way for a reciprocal conjunction. 
‘The eye does not create Light, but is recipi- 
ent of it, opening the way for vision. The 
will does not create the Good, but opens the 
way for its authentication in our life. The 
intellect does not create the True, but is 
that recipient form of our soul-life in which 
the “rue comes to pass. You demonstrate 
that the interior angles of a triangle equal 
two rightangles. This is not true decause you 
demonstrate it. Your demonstration is but 
the proper focalizing of the lenses through 
which this absolute truth of space may shine 
in upon the soul. You have caught in this 
way a glimpse of absolute truth whose source 
is divine and eternal. 

There is, however, so far as these recipi- 
vent faculties are concerned a process of de- 
velopment—a process of activity—through 
which they are properly mediated to their 
correlate. The Wi// is mediated for the 
‘Good, through virtue, which is but strength 
generated jin the will to authenticate the 
ood in jits every act. The process here, 
therefore, should be to develop this inward 
strength, by opening our life at every stage 
through the will for the inflowing inspira- 
tion of the Good. The process must be in- 
ward, and the restraint must always look 
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toward an unselfing of the will in the pres- 
ence of the Good. It will not do, as any 
one in a mument can see, to coax the child 
with candy, or frighten him with ‘‘ buga- 
boos,’’ to lead him to righteousness, or 
deter him from sin. These things are but 
outward, increasing selfish appetencies, and 
no virtue can be developed or gained by 
such machinery. 

The ZJntellect is mediated for the True 
through shought, which is but strength gen- 
erated in the intellect to authenticate the 
True. The process here, therefore, should 
be to develop this inward strength. We do 
not study arithmetic that we may measure 
cords of wood simply, or find the distance 
of Venus from Mars—but to give to the mind 
power to grasp the True, to aid it so far as 
possible to open wide its windows that God’s 
light may shine in upon the soul and illu- 
mine its interior, and fill its vision with the 
glory of truth, as a substance truly divine. 

The /magination is mediated for the Beau- 
tiful, through art-genius, which is_ but 
strength generated in the imagination to 
authenticate the Beautiful. Hence, every 
effort should be made to develop the power 
of the imagination by the presence of the 
beautiful, as this utters itself in *‘ good man- 
ners,’’ the ‘‘ minor morals’’ ; in amusements 
in which our ideals are projected into acts— 
in all the varying forms in which the ante- 
type is made to shine through the type, the 
urbild made to glow forth through the 47/2. 

It is plain to be seen from this brief sur- 
vey that the teacher has a wide field of study 
when he opens the book of a child’s soul. 
He soon feels, even before finishing the first 
chapter, that he must come into direct con- 
tact with the whole life of the child, not in 
school-hours only, when under the necessary 
restraints of text-book study and recitation, 
but at recess, and before and after school in 
the rush and crush of his free life. 

What has already been said clearly inti- 
mates that there is a bond binding the child 
to God and God to him; and our highest 
efforts as teachers should be to cultivate that 
deep reverence of the soul which, in recog- 
nizing such bond, feels its absolute depend- 
ence and rejoices in it, feeling exalted in 
such sublime humility. This does not of 
necessity require in the school the teaching 
of any confessional form of theology. There 
can be a deep soul-feeling of God’s presence, 
giving to the whole spirit of children the 
reverence of prayer. Is not the most pre- 
cious memory of every gray-haired man, 
who has not wasted his whole life in selfish 
worldliness, the Christian lullaby of his 
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mother, and the almost infinite. tenderness 
which thrills him as he lisps again, ‘‘ Now I 
lay me down to sleep,”’ feeling that his weary 
head rests once more on her lap, where 
Heaven came so near his soul? Can the 
mother or the teacher afford to neglect this 
element of reverence and prayer, and com- 
muning with the Eternal? We may not use 
the Augsburg Confession, or the Heidelberg 
Catechism, or the ‘‘ thirty-nine articles,’’ or 
the Westminster Confession, or the articles 
of the Council of Trent, in the school-room; 
but God may be there, and the reverence for 
his Holy Name may form the very atmos- 
phere of it, if our directors forget not their 
duty by employing immoral, frivolous and 
godless teachers! 

But it is not this subject which I wish to 
discuss. The object is to call attention to 
the fact that the child is notaspiritual blank, 
a lump of animated flesh, and nothing more 
—bound to the earth and only earthy, 
without any proper fellowship with Heaven, 
and unmindful of his high origin and des- 
tiny. God forbid that a teacher should 
hold such a view! Allow me, therefore, 


to call your attention to that profound ode 
of Wordsworth, where the great thought 
upon which I wish you to reflect has been 


sublimely wrought out for the admiration 
and delight of mankind: 


Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 


From God, who is our home: 
* * * 


* 
Hence in season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


i 
> 





Ou, brother schoolmaster, let us remember 
evermore the exceeding dignity of our call- 
ing. It is not, indeed, the holiest of all 
callings; but it runs near and parallel to the 
holiest. The lawyer’s wits are sharpened, 
and his moral sense not seldom blunted, by 
a lifelong familiarity with ignorance, chi- 
canery, and crime. The physician, in the 
exercise of a more beneficent craft, is sad- 
dened continually by the spectacle of human 
weakness andhuman pain. We have usually 
to deal with fresh and unpolluted natures. 
A noble calling, but a perilous. We are 
dressers in a moral and mental vineyard. 
We are under-shepherds of the Lord’s little 
ones; our business is to lead them into green 
pastures, by the side of refreshing streams. 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
BY CHAS. NORTHEND. 


OU seem anxious to know what you can 

do for the moral culture of your pupils, 
and how you may influence them to act 
from pure and honorable motives: This 
is all-important, and I rejoice that your 
thoughts incline in this direction. It has 
too often been the case in our schools, that 
the intellect has been cared for, while the 
moral nature has been neglected. But if it 
is true that ‘‘out of the heart are the issues 
of life,’’ how important is it that the source 
of these issues be made pure? It should be 
the constant and earnest endeavor of every 
teacher so to train his pupils that the finer 
and nobler fcelings of the heart shall be de- 
veloped and strengthened. A brilliant and 
cultivated intellect may dazzle and attract 
only to poison and destroy, unless chas- 
tened and controlled by right heart-train- 
ing. ‘True education implies the proper 
culture of all the faculties of the heart and 
intellect, and the right development of the 
physical powers. Of these, the first-named 
is the most essential, any system of educa- 
tion which neglects to provide for this is 
sadly defective. 

You are doubtless ready to assent to the 
truth of this, and are almost impatient to 
know how you shall do what you so strongly 
feel ought to be done. I can, of course, 
give you no specific and undeviating direc- 
tions. I can merely give you a few hints, 
If your heart is alive to the true magnitude 
of the subject, these hints may be valuable; 
but if you have no deep and abiding inter- 
est in it, more full and definite directions 
would prove ‘‘like water spilled on the 
ground.’’ In the first place I would say, 
avoid all set and formal lessons in moral 
science for young pupils. There is a fit 
time, and place, and manner in which to 
say and to do things for the heart’s good. 
Precisely when, where, and how these may 
ovcur, I cannot tell you; nor can any one, 
They must depend on circumstances, and 
these can be known only by yourself. It 
may be, at the opening of the school, dur- 
ing some recitation, on the play-ground, or 
after the close of the school. It may be, 
when God speaks in the thunder, smiles in 
the flowers, or blesses in the bounteous 
fruits. It may be in the school-room, by 
the wayside, or in the grove. At any time, 
in any place, and in many ways, there will 
be opportunities to reach the heart by the 
‘still, small voice,’’ uttered in tones of 
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kindness and love. Seek every opportunity, 
and improve it. 

But, if you would succeed in making any 
true and lasting impressions, you must your- 
self be a “living epistle,’’ read and felt by 
your pupils. What you would have them 
become, you must be,—a bright and con- 
sistent example of all that is lovely and lov- 
able. You must not only orn? to the right, 
but /ead the way, and by your own cheer- 
ing words and kindly acts lure the ‘‘ little 
ones’’ to follow you. You cannot force 
them to be good; you cannot scold them 
into the true path. 

Sometimes it will be well for you to labor 
with individual pupils; but you may, more 
frequently, perhaps, make general applica- 
tion of your efforts. Boys sometimes err 
and do wrong without any pre-meditation, 
—without realizing the nature of their do- 
ings. You may have several pupils guilty 
of the same fault in kind, if not in degree. 
In such case, some general remarks may 
best serve to accomplish the desired end. 
But at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, you should strive to impress upon 
the hearts of your pupils a sense of their 
responsibility to a higher power. Lead 
them to feel, that, if they would be truly 
successful in eradicating their wrong habits, 
and resisting the temptations to sin, which 
will be sure to assail them, they must look 
to their Heavenly Father for guidance and 
support. 

But let me suppose a case,—one which 
may occur. You learn that during recess, 
upon the play-ground, two boys have been 
guilty of quarreling. ‘Their names are Peter 
and James. You call them to an account 
at the proper time; but not until all anger 
has subsided, and the boys have had time 
for reflection. We will suppose that the 
following conversation takes place in pres- 
ence of the school, 

Teacher—I am very sorry to know that 
you have been quarreling. You have been 
guilty of a great wrong. You have not only 
wronged yourselves, but you have wronged 
me and the school; and, more than all, 
you have wronged your Maker, that good 
being who gives you all your blessings. I 
know not which commenced the wrong, but 
you are both guilty, and deserving of pun- 
ishment. 

Peter—He struck me first. 

James—Well, he called me names. 

Leacher—I understand; you have both 
done wrong, and you give no good reason 
for so doing; indeed, you cannot give any. 
Peter says James struck him first, and James 
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gives as a reason for his wrong-doing, that 
Peter called him names. Both these acts 
were wrong, and the only excuse you give 
is, that each of you did wrong because the 
other did. If one is more guilty than the 
other, it is he who commenced the diffi- 
culty. Peter did wrong in ‘‘ calling names,’’ 
but in this he injured himself much more 
than he did James. Remember, my young 
friends, that, if some one calls you ‘‘ fools,”’ 
it will not injure you, unless you make your- 
selves such by foolish acts. Ze right and 
act right, and no one can injure you half so 
much as you can injure yourselves by one 
wrong or foolish act. No other person has 
half the power to injure you that you have 
to injure yourselves. 

With a few such general remarks as these, 
the subject may be left for the reflection of 
the offenders, who, at another hour, should 
receive a more private and particular direc- 
tion. ‘The main points in the general re- 
marks should be to lead the pupils to see 
that it is no excuse for them to do wrong to 
others because others have done wrong to 
them; and also to cause them to feel that 
no one can injure them so much as they can 
injure themselves. 

An excellent little book has been pub- 
lished by Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadel- 


phia, for the purpose of aiding the teacher 


in imparting moral instruction. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Cowdery’s Moral Lessons;’’ and I 
will give one or two of the stories, accom- 
panying them with a few suggestive hints. 
Let me suppose that you discover, on the 
part of some of your pupils, a wayward dis- 
position,—an inclination to disregard the 
wishes of their parents,—a feeling that they 
will not be under the control of any one,— 
a sort of pride in showing that they will 
have their own way, regardless of the direc- 
tions or wishes of their parents,—a sort of 
an impression that it is humiliating to sub- 
mit to any authority, and particularly that 
of a mother. Read to them the following 
story, and accompany it by such remarks as 
will readily suggest themselves as pertinent. 


I was sitting by a window in the second story 
of one of the large boarding-houses at Saratoga 
Springs, thinking of absent friends, when I 
heard shouts of children from the piazza beneath 
me. 

“O yes! that’s capital! so we will! Come 
on now! there's William Hall! Come on, 
William ! we're going to have a ride on the cir- 
cular railway! Come with us!”’ 

“ Yes, if my mother is willing, I will run and 
ask her,”’ replied William. 

“Oh! oh! so you must run and ask your 
ma! Great baby, run along to your ma! 
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Aren't you ashamed? I didn't ask my 
mother.” 

“Nor I,” “ Nor I,” added half-a-dozen voices, 

‘*Be a man, William,” cried the first voice; 
“come along with us, if you don’t want to be 
called a coward as long as you live ;—don't you 
see we're all waiting ?"’ 

I leaned forward to catch a view of the chil- 
dren, and saw William standing with one foot 
advanced, and his hand firmly clenched, in the 
middle of the group. He was a fine subject for 
a painter at that moment. His flushed brow, 
flashing eye, compressed lip. and changing 
cheek, all told how the word ‘“‘ coward" was 
rankling in his breast. ‘ Will he indeed prove 
himself one, by yielding to them?” thought I. 
It was with breathless interest I listened for his 
answer; for I feared the evil principle in his 
heart would be stronger than the good. But 
no. 

“I will not go without asking my mother,” 
said the noble boy, his voice trembling with 
emotion. ‘‘I am no coward, either. I prom- 
ised her I would not leave the house without 
permission, and I should be a base coward, if 
I were to tell her a wicked lie!" 


If you have occasion to reprove a selfish 
disposition, and encourage kind and benev- 
olent feelings and acts, read the following 
story, from the German: 


WHO DID THE BEST WITH HIS PEACH, 


On returning from the city, one day, a gentle- 
man took home with him five of the finest 
peaches he could procure. He divided them 
among his four children, retaining one for their 
mother. The children rejoiced over them ex- 
ceedingly. 

In the-evening, before the children retired to 
their chamber, the father questioned them by 
asking, “How did you tike the soft, rosy 
peaches ?” 

“Very much indeed, dear father,” said the 
eldest boy; ‘‘it is a beautiful fruit,—so soft and 
nice to the taste! I have preserved the stone, 
that I may cultivate a tree.’ 

“Right, and bravely done,” said the father ; 
“that speaks well for regarding the future with 
care, and is becoming in a young husband- 
man. 

“TI have eaten mine and thrown the stone 
away,’ said the youngest; “besides, mother 
gave me half of hers. Oh, it tasted so sweet, 
and so melting in my mouth!” 

“Indeed,” answered the father; ‘thou hast 
not been prudent. However, it was very nat- 
ural and childlike, and displays wisdom enough 
for your years.” 

“I have picked up the stone,” said the sec- 
ond son, “which my brother threw away, 
cracked it, and eaten the kernel; it was as 
sweet as a nut to the taste; but my peach I 
have sold for so much money, that, when I go 
to the city, I can buy twelve of them.” 

The parent shook his head reprovingly, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Beware, my boy, of avarice. Prudence 
is all very well, but such conduct as yours is 
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unchildlike and unnatural. Heaven guard 
thee, my child, from the fate of a miser."’ 

“And you, Edmund?” asked the father, 
turning to his third son, who frankly and openly 
replied, ‘‘I have given my peach to the son of 
our neighbor,—the sick George, who has had 
the fever. He would not take it, so I left it on 
his bed, and I have just come away.” 

‘‘Now,” said the father,"’ who has done the 
best with his peach ?”’ 

“Brother Edmund!”’ the three exclaimed 
aloud; “ Brother Edmund!”’ 

Edmund was still and silent, and the mother 
kissed him, with tears of joy in her eyes. 


If you discover a disposition to evade the 
truth, to act the false part, read the follow- 
ing story, and lead your pupils to feel that 
they may -be quite as guilty for acting lies, 
or withholding the truth, as in uttering the 
lie direct. In some cases it may even be 
more mean. 


“Why, Alfred, how could you tell mother 
that wrong story?” said Lucy Somers to her 
brother. ‘You know you did eat one of the 
apples that was in the fruit-dish, yet you told 
mother you did not.” 

“Now, Lucy, I didn’t tell any lie about it at 
all,” said Alfred. ‘‘ Mother asked me if I fook 
one of the apples from the dish, and I said, No. 
And that was true, for the apple rolled off from 
the top of the dish, when I hit the table, and I 
picked it up from the floor. Mother did not ask 
me if I a/e one, but if I 400% one from the dish. 
So you see I got along finely with it, and told 
nothing but the truth.” 


Can you not make such a story the me- 
dium of good moral impressions, and cause 
your pupils to feel that, if they would ap- 
pear truthful to Him who knows the heart, 
they must live and act the truth, as well as 
speak it ? 

Sometimes boys do forbidden acts, .rely- 
ing on the kindness of their parents, or 
teachers, for overlooking the error. Read 
to them the following : 


A boy was once tempted, by some of his 
companions, to pluck some ripe cherries from a 
tree, which his father had forbidden him totouch. 

‘‘You need not be afraid,”’ said one of them, 
“‘ for if your father should find out that you had 
taken them, he is so kind that he would not 
punish you,” 

“ That ts the very reason,” replied the noble 
boy, “‘ why I will not touch them. It is true my 
father would not hurt me, but I know my diso- 
bedience would hurt my father, and that would 
punish me more than anything else.” 


In endeavoring to make correct moral 
impressons by repeating particular texts of 
Scripture, be sure that the spirit of the quo-. 


tation is comprehended. The following 
will show how wide of the true meaning the 
young will sometimes strike. 
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A little boy, getting angry with his sister in 
their play, struck her. She cried out, ‘‘ Ma, ma, 
budder knock me! budder knock me!" 

“O well, my daughter,” said the mother, 
“don't mind it! Just run up and kiss your little 
brother, and heap coals of fire upon his head.” 

The little girl ran up and kissed her brother, 
and then said, “ Where is the shovel, now? 
where is the shovel ?” 

This, we apprehend, is by no means a 
peculiar perversion of the moral teachings 
of Christ. 

If you can instil into the hearts of your 
pupils a true regard for truth, so that not 
only all their words, but all their acts, shall 
bear the impress of truthfulness and hon- 
esty, you will accomplish much in the right 
direction. I have sometimes thought teach- 
ers erred in being unduly suspicious of their 
pupils, exhibiting a lack of confidence in 
them. It is better, unless a pupil has really 
deceived you, and forfeited all claim to 
your respect, to confide in him, and cause 
him to feel that you consider him as inca- 
pable of doing a wrong or unworthy act. It 
is better to confide and occasionally be de- 
ceived, than never to confide. 

Never tempt a child to tell an untruth, or 
to give a false reason for an act. This may 


be done in various ways, but more frequently 
through fear of threatened punishment. 


Cause a child to feel that deception and pre- 
varication are always despicable,—and that 
any one guilty of them deserves punish- 
ment,—and, at the same time, lead him to 
feel that a full and candid confession of an 
error is alike right and manly. Children 
do and say many things for which they can 
give no.good reason, and parents and teach- 
ers often tempt them to give a false reason 
by unduly insisting upon having some rea- 
son for an act performed, or an expression 
made. Wordsworth has thus beautifully ex- 
pressed the same idea in the following 


METRICAL LESSON. 


I have a boy of five years old; 
His face is fair and fresh to see; 
His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 


One morn we strolled on our dry walk 
Our quiet home all full in view, 
And held such intermitted talk 
As we are wont to do. 


My thoughts on former pleasures ran ; 
I thought of Kilve’s delightful shore, 
Our pleasant home when Spring began, 
A long, long year before. 


A day, it was, when I could bear 
Some fond regrets to entertain ; 

With so much happiness to spare, 
I could not feel a pain. 
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The green earth echoed to the feet 

Of lambs, that bounded through the glade, 
From shade to sunshine, and as fleet 

From sunshine back to shade. 


Birds warbled round me,—every trace 
Of inward sadness had its charm ; 

“ Kilve,” said I, “* was a favored place, 
And so is Liswyn farm.” 


My boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress ; 
And, as we walked, [questioned him, 
In very idleness. 


“Now, tell me, had ydu rather be,” 
I said, and took him by the arm, 

“On Kilve’s smooth shore, by the green sea, 
Or here at Liswyn farm ?” 


In careless mood he looked at me, 
While still I held him by the arm, 

And said, “ At Kilve I’d rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm.” 


“« Now, little Edward, say why so; 
My little Edward, tell me why.” 
“IT cannot tell, I do not know.” 
“ Why, this is strange,” said I; 


“For here are woods, and green hills warm; 
There surely must some reason be 

Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
For Kilve by the green sea.” 


On this my boy hung down his head; 

He blushed with shame, nor made reply ; 
And five times to the child I said, 

“ Why, Edward, tell me why.” 


His head he raised,—there was in sight— 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain— 
Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 
A broad and gilded vane. 


Then did the boy his tongue unlock ; 
And thus to me he made reply: 

** At Kilve there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why.” 


O dearest, dearest boy! my heart 
For better lofe would seldom yearn, 
Could I but touch the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 


Be not regardless of the lesson contained 
in the above lines. It is an important one, 
—one that should be heeded by every 
teacher and parent. At all times do what 
you can to encourage an honest expression 
of views and feeling; but do not forget 
that young children may sometimes be un- 
able to give a definite reason for preferences 
they may feel. 

I will close this article by enumerating 
several particulars in relation to which you 
should strive to cultivate correct moral 
impressions, and secure right moral action. 
At appropriate times, read stories or relate 
anecdotes which ‘have a bearing upon these 
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subjects, and do what you can to quicken 
and ‘strengthen the better feelings of the 
heart, and to call into action all of those 
refined and moral susceptibilities which 
tend most to elevate and ennoble human 
nature. In doing this it will not be neces- 
sary that you should advance any ideas of a 
sectarian bearing. You may say and do all 
that may be essential, without manifesting 
any of those distinctive preferences which 
will be offensive to others. Moral and re- 
ligious duties and obligations you may teach 
and enforce; but theological dogmas and 
discussions belong not to the school-room. 
Be judicious, and you may accomplish much 
on each of the following subjects : 


Obligations to our Creator. 

Duties to parents; to teachers; to brothers 
and sisters; friends and companions ; to stran- 
gers ; to the unfortunate. 

Obedience to parents and teachers should 
be prompt and cheerful, and not forced and re- 
luctant. 

Patience and perseverance. 

Diligence. 

Self-control,—both in cases of personal dan- 
ger and in times of provocation. 

Benevolence and selfishness,—contrasted. 

Generosity and covetousness,—contrasted. 

Anger,—government of passions. 

Cruelty to animals. 

Neatness in appearance and habits. 

Punctuality. 

Gentleness,—in word and deed. 

Duty to obey the laws. 

The golden rule. 

Doing good to all,—even to those who injure 
us. 
Speaking evil of others. 

Make promises with caution,—fulfill with 
promptness. 

True courage is daring to do right. 

Think the truth,—speak the truth,—act the 
truth. 

Honesty in word and deed. 

Bad habits. 

School duties. 

Courtesy,—politeness. 

Forgiveness of injuries. 

On use of profane or improper language. 

Fidelity to every trust. 

Labor conquers all things. 

Avoid bad company. 

It is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 

Falsehood ; deception ; prevarication. 

Always safe to do right,—never safe to do 
wrong. 

Guard against little sins and trifling errors. 

Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well. 


On the above, and kindred topics, you 
may safely strive, by ‘‘ word and example,”’ 
to exert an influence which shall be for the 
true good of your pupils, 





STUDY OF WORDS. 


STUDY OF WORDS. 


HIS may be made highly interesting and 

instructive, and if you can succeed in 
awakening a true spirit of investigation, you 
will at the same time open a way in which 
your pupils will employ much time that 
would be otherwise spent in idleness or in 
a useless manner. But few realize how 
much valuable information may be gained 
from an investigation into the origin of 
words and phrases. Sir James Mackintosh 
has well said, that, ‘‘in a language like 
ours, where so many words are derived from 
other languages, there are few modes of in- 
struction more useful or more amusing than 
that of tracing out the etymology and pri- 
mary meaning of the words we use. ‘There 
are cases in which knowledge of more real 
value may be conveyed from the history of 
a word, than from the history of a cam- 
paign.’’ Let me call your attention tora 
few cases that occur to me. I will first re- 
fer to two or three words still in use, ap- 
plied to objects quite different in their 
material or mechanism from the object to 
which the name was originally given. The 
article has been materially changed, though 
the name remains unchanged. Of this class 
are ink-horn, powder-horn, etc., so called 
from the fact that they were composed of 
horn. 

A part of a plough, now made of metal, 
is still called mould-éoard, the name given 
when it was made of wood, or board. 

Our word ‘‘ window,’’ will possess a new 
interest to pupils when told that formerly 
windows were constructed so that they 
opened as doors,—a mode now in use to 
some extent. They were wind-doors, or 
doors for the admission of air. Hence it 
was quite appropriate to speak of opening a 
window, or wind-door,—though it would 
seem more fitting now to speak of ‘‘ raising 
a window.”’ 

The word vil/ain, or villein, as it was 
formerly spelt, simply meant a servant em- 
ployed on a villa or farm. A door wasa 
farmer, and a neighbor was only a nigh door. 
A coward was one who cowered in the pres- 
ence of an enemy. 

Case-knife had its origin in the time 
when every man carried his own knife ina 
case. The name is still retained, though 
the case is not used. 

How often is the word ringleader used, 
and yet how few have the remotest idea of 
its origin,—and how significant it becomes 
when we trace it, and learn it is derived 
from the practice, which men associating to 
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oppose law have sometimes adopted, of 
signing their names to articles of agreement, 
in a “ring,” so that no one could tell who 
signed first,—as such a one would be con- 
sidered the most guilty. Though the prac- 
tice is not in use with us, we still use the 
word as expressive of the leading person in 
any wrong-doing, always considering the 
*ringleader’’ of a party as the most influ- 
ential, and, in cases of damage or wrong- 
doing, the most reprehensible. 

Our word candidate is derived from a 
Latin word signifying white,—those who 
were candidates for office in Rome being 
required to wear a white gown. If all can- 
didates for office in our times should be re- 
quired to dress in white, our streets would 
present quite a gala appearance. 

The word windfad/ is quite an expressive 
word with us. By the tenure of some of 
the estates in England, the felling of trees 
was prohibited, the timber being reserved 
for the royal navy. If any trees were pros- 


trated by the wind, they became the prop- 
erty of the occupant of the grounds. Hence 
a tornado was quite a god-send or ‘‘ wind- 
fall’’ to tenants of estates. With us the 
term is used to express any pecuniary for- 
tune received by any one. 

The word d/ackguard is said to have origi- 


nated in the fact that a number of filthy, 
ragged and roguish boys attended the Horse 
Guards at parade in St. James’s Park, to 
black the boots of the soldiers, etc. These, 
from their constant attendance about the 
time of Guard meeting, received the appel- 
lation of ‘‘ blackguards,’’—a term now ap- 
plied to a class of persons who are many 
degrees below a common boot-black. 

The word huméug, perhaps quite too com- 
mon with us, is said to be a corruption of 
Hamburg. ‘‘ During a period when war 
prevailed on the Continent, so many false 
reports and lying bulletins were fabricated 
at Hamburg, that at length, when any one 
wished to signify his disbelief of a state- 
ment, he would say, ‘You had that from 
Hamburg,’ or, ‘That is Hamburg,’ and, 
finally, ‘ That is a Aumdug.’"’ 

The expression ‘‘ under the rose’’ had its 
origin from the fact that confessionals, or 
the ceilings of the rooms, were ornamented 
with representations of the rose. 

The word guarantine is often used by 
those who comprehend neither its origin 
nor signification. It is derived from the 
Italian word guarantina, meaning forty. 
It was customary among the Venetians, by 
whom the practice was originated, to con- 
fine vessels at quarantine forty days, it being 
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generally believed that, if contagion did not 
spread within that time, there need be no 
apprehension thereafter. The time for the 
detention with us varies with circumstances. 

The expression ‘‘ robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,’’ has been explained as follows: ‘‘ In 
the time of Edward VI., much of the lands 
of St. Peter, at Westminster, were seized by 
his Majesty’s ministers and courtiers; but, 
to reconcile the people to the robbery, they 
allowed a portion of the income to be ap- 
propriated to the repairs of St. Paul’s 
Church. 

‘* The origin of the phrase, ‘Mind your 
p’s and q’s,’ is said to have been a call of 
attention, in the old English alehouses, to 
the pints and guarts being scored down to 
the unconscious or reckless beer-bibber.’’ 

‘Some words,’’ says Trench, in his ex- 
cellent work on the Study of Words, ‘‘ hav- 
ing reference to the family and the relations 
of family life, are not less full of teaching. 
For example, ‘husband’ is properly ‘ house- 
band,’ the dand and dond of the house, who 
shall bind and hold it together. Thus old 
Tusser, in his Points of Husbandry: 

‘The name of the Ausband what is it to say, 

Of wife and of Aousehold the band and the stay.’ 
So that the very name may put him in mind 
of his authority, and of that which he ought 
to be to all the members of the house. And 
the name ‘ wife’ has its lessons too, although 
not so deep a one as the equivalent words 
in some other tongues. It belongs to the 
same family of words as ‘weave,’ ‘ woof,’ 
‘web,’ and the German ‘weben.’ It is a 
title given to her who is engaged at the web 
and woof, these having been the most ordi- 
nary branches of female industry, of wifely 
employment, when the language was form- 
ing. So that in the word itself is wrapped 
up a hint of earnest in-door, stay-at-home 
occupations, as being the fittest for her who 
bears this name.’’ Again, the author just 
quoted says: ‘‘ You will often be able to 
glean knowledge from the names of things, 
that will prove both curious and interest- 
ing. What a record of invention is pre- 
sented in the names, which so many ar- 
ticles bear, of the place from which they 
first came, or the person by whom they were 
first invented. The dayone? tells us that it 
was first made at Bayonne; camdrics, that 
they came from Cambray; damasks, from 
Damascus; arras, from the city of the same 
name; cordwain, or cordovan, from Cor- 
dova ; currants, fgom Corinth; the guinea, 
that it was originally coined of gold brought 
from the African coast so called; cam/et, 
that it is woven, at least in part, of camel’s 
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hair. Such has been the manufacturing 
progress of England that we now send our 
calicoes and muslins to India and the East ; 
yet the words give standing witness that we 
once imported them thence; for ca/co is 
from Calicut, and mus/in from Moussel, a 
city in Asiatic Turkey.”’ 

We shall find some words used by ancient 
writers, but not now in use, which were 
quite as expressive as those substituted for 
them. Among these are deathsman for exe- 
cutioner ; scatterling for vagabond or spend- 
thrift ; moonling for lunatic, etc. In teach- 
ing geography, how much interest you may 
impart to the lesson by explaining the 
meaning or origin of certain words or 
names. For example, if ‘‘ Alabama’’ oc- 
‘curs, say that it was an Indian word, signi- 
fying ‘‘here we rest.’’ It is said that a 
peaceful tribe of the aborigines, being driven 
from their home, wandered about until they 
came to the banks of a river, where they 
stopped, exclaiming, ‘‘ Al-a-ba-ma!’’ or 
‘* Here we rest.’’ 

Azores comes from a word meaning hawk, 
and is applied to a group of islands on which 
this bird abounded. 

Cape is from the Latin caput, meaning 
the head. A cape is the head of the land. 

The name ‘‘Lena,’’ signifying s/uggard, 
is given to a certain river in Africa which is 
very sluggish in its flow. 

Holland is from “hollow land,’’ a large 
portion of the country being so low as to 
render it necessary to construct embank- 
ments, or dikes, to prevent the inflowing of 
the sea. 

Ladrones comes from a word meaning 
thieves. So named by Magellan, on ac- 
count of the thievish propensities of the in- 
habitants. 

Patagonia, from the Spanish fpatagon, 
meaning large feet. Magellan so called the 
country from the fact that the natives 
seemed to have feet of extraordinary size. 

Porto Rico means ‘rich harbor.’’ 

Schuylkill, from the Dutch, meaning 
‘‘hidden creek.’’ The first explorers of 
the Delaware passed the mouth of the 
Schuylkill without observing it. 

Winnipiseogee, the name of a beautiful 
lake among the highlands of New Hamp- 
shire, is said to have come from an Indian 
word signifying ‘‘ the smile of the Great 
Spirit.” 

But these cases will suffice to give you an 
idea of the interest that may be awakened 
in the study of words. As helps in this par- 


ticular, I would refer you to Trench on the 
Study of Words, and to Webster’s or Wor- 
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cester’s unabridged dictionary. From either 
of these works you may derive a vast amount 
of interesting and valuable information. If 
you will keep by you a small blank-book, in 
which you may record such words and 
phrases as come under your observation, 
you may, at the end of the year, have a 
collection that you will highly prize. If 
you can induce your pupils to adopt a sim- 
ilar plan, you will do much to awaken in 
them a spirit of observation and investiga- 
tion. 


> 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES CURRIE, A. M. 





HE object of physical education is two- 
fold: To preserve the health of the 
body, and to develop its strength and 
activity. The conditions of health, so far 
as the school is concerned, may be distin- 
guished into those which depend on the 
construction and management of the school 
building, and those which depend on the 
constitution and management of the school 
community. The former must be provided, 
in the first instance, by the architect, though 
the teacher is by no means entirely depend- 
ent upon him ; for the latter the teacher is 
himself responsible. 

The chief sanitary provisions in the build- 
ing are those required for regulating its 
atmosphere, light and temperature. The 
school arrangements influence health through 
the teacher’s daily inspection of the state 
and habits of the pupils, and through the 
amount and nature of the work he exacts 
from them. 

The strength and activity of the body are 
developed, not merely by favorable physical 
circumstances for the performance of school- 
work, but by active exercises designed for 
that purpose. 

Situation of the School.—Nothing can pre- 
serve health in a school which is situated in 
an unhealthy locality; we must assume, 
therefore, that the site of the school has 
been chosen after a full consideration of its 
sanitary influences. It should be airy and 
of a good exposure, free from damps, 
whether arising from marshy soil or from 
artificial causes, and especially remote from 
the vapor of public works. The play-ground, 
which is part of the school, should be 
thoroughly drained, and kept in a dry state, 
with sufficient protection from cold winds 
and wet weather, and adequately supplied 
with offices. These conditions apply chiefly 
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to schools in the country; of schools in 
town, more need not be said than that their 
situation should be as open, and should 
combine as many of the other requisites, as 
possible. 

Necessity of Ventilation.—A chief cause of 
the sickness and mortality prevalent amongst 
children of the poorer class, is the foul air 
they are compelled to breathe for so large a 
portion of the day in their close and over- 
crowded homes, at an age when their lungs 
require the most unrestrained action. The 
same cause does not operate to the same 
extent in school, because the pupils frequent 
it for a comparatively short period daily, 
and because the mere fact of school attend- 
ance implies a certain amount of exercise in 
the open air. But that it is operative to 
such an extent as to interfere with work, 
and even to injure health, is too plainly a 
matter of experience. Considering that 
they ought to teach the art of right living, 
that they have at hand a remedy for the 
evils in question, and that it is the tender 
age of childhood with which they deal, it 
would be difficult to name a single class of 
public buildings in which the laws of health, 
in so far as these depend on pure air, are 
more generally or more inexcusably violated 
than in schools. 


An abundant supply of fresh atmospheric 


air is the first condition of health. Impure 
air sends noxious elements into the blood, 
of which the effects are felt through the 
whole system, in languor and weakness, dis- 
inclination to work, giddiness and head- 
aches. The ordinary and natural cause of 
impurity in the air of a public room is respi- 
ration. After serving its purpose, the air is 
discharged from the lungs, stripped of its 
life-sustaining element (oxygen) to a large 
extent (about one-fourth), and charged in- 
stead with a life-destroying element (car- 
bonic acid). Repeated respiration of the 
same atmosphere vitiates it still more and 
more, till it becomes unfit to sustain life at 
all. Necessary as fresh air evidently is, 
from its function in the economy of life, its 
necessity must be felt still more strongly 
when we become aware of the amount which 
is required for healthy respiration. If one 
hundred and twenty gallons (191% cubic 
feet) be the estimated amount needed for 
each individual per hour, it is surely evident 
that the supply of this fluid is not a matter 
which should be left to chance, or, as it is 
in sO many cases, positively obstructed. 
This is the quantity required in the most 
favorable circumstances, that is, when the 
respired air is immediately carried off ; but 
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it by no means adequately represents the re- 
quirements of schools, for they are not in 
such circumstances. Not one in ten has the 
means of removing the air which has been 
used. Moreover, there is often more than 
respiration to contaminate the school atmos- 
phere ; for if the children come from poor 
homes, where personal cleanliness is not un- 
derstood to mean more than a careless wash- 
ing of the face and hands, if so much, there 
is to be taken into account the effect of ex- 
halations from their skin and clothes, which 
vitiate the atmosphere scarcely less than 
respiration itself. Add to this the loss of 
oxygep in the winter season by combustion, 
particularly the noxious combustion of gas- 
light; and we have a series of influences at 
work which require not ordinary, but extra- 
ordinary, precautions to counteract them. 

These the teacher should study, as he 
values health, coafort, and success in his 
work. He may, in the strength of his con- 
stitution, be unconscious of any immediate 
measurable injury, or in his weakness he 
may be afraid to expose himself to the 
imagined danger of contact with the genial 
current, or he may have accustomed himself 
to personal habits so gross as to find pleasure 
in the warmth of a close apartment; but he 
will nevertheless feel the effects on his health 
in the end, and could he but be persuaded 
to indulge himself in the luxury of free ven- 
tilation, he could hardly fail to recognize its 
comfort, and to derive from it increased 
vigor in discharging his duties. In any case, 
let him spare the children, to whose young 
life the free air of heaven is the first of all 
necessities. Amidst the increased attention 
that is being paid to this subject, he should 
not, by confining them within the poisonous 
stagnation of an unventilated school-room, 
proclaim his own ignorance or disregard of 
nature’s laws, and his consequent unfitness 
to be entrusted with education at all. Health 
is the only sure basis of usefulness and happi- 
ness, and is therefore an object of education 
to which learning may well be content to 
give precedence. 

Expedients for Venttlation.—Proper venti- 
lation requires the egress of the respired air 
and the ingress of fresh air. The technical 
apparatus which may best attain these ends 
falls within the province of the architect, 
and need not be referred to here. It is 
more to our purpose to urge upon the 
teacher to use them carefully, if they are 
provided, and+if they are not, to resort to 
all the expedients in his power to remedy 
the defect. In the first place, his school 
should not be overcrowded. He has means 
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of ventilation, on which he can almost 
always rely, in the windows and doors of the 
school-room, which he should keep open 
more or less according to the season and 
the weather ; taking care, however, not to 
expose a class to the drafts which always ex- 
ist under an open window, or in the line 
between a window and a door. He should 
steadily turn the intervals of school work to 
account, by leaving windows and doors open 
to their utmost during the whole time; and 
he should increase the frequency of the in- 
tervals, if need be, solely to renew the 
atmosphere of the room. Finally, he should 
keep the room and its furniture as clean as 
possible. 

This matter of ventilation is one which 
requires not merely a passing thought in the 
morning, but which should be present to the 
teacher’s mind during the entire day, and, 
we may say, especially in the afternoon, 
when the room has been occupied for some 
hours, and when the system is comparatively 
fatigued with the day’s exertion. 

Central School Journal. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 








BY SUPT. R. K. BUEHRLE, 





N order that geography may be well 
taught, the teacher must understand not 
only the pupil’s mind with regard to its ca- 
pacity, its powers, their manner of and mo- 
tives to action, but also the subject or branch 
of knowledge to be taught, together with 
the object aimed at in its acquisition. He 
must know not only that the pupil can study 
geography, but what geography is, and why 
the pupil should understand or have a 
knowledge of it. Upon the answer given 
to these two questions depends not only the 
character of the text-book, but more espec- 
ially the method of teaching, and the place 
of the study in the course of instruction. 
For, surely, we must know what we wish to 
accomplish before we can know how / 

Now, I suppose we are all agreed that 
geography does not consist in repeating defi- 
nitions. Yet we use text-books whose in- 
troductory pages are almost limited to these! 
We are equally agreed that mathematical 
geography should not be introduced early 
in the course, yet we use text-books in which 
all the mathematical geography they contain 
is found in the first few pages! Probably 
few of us have not been told over and over 
again that all correct teaching proceeds from 
the known to the unknown, yet our text- 
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books begin with the earth! or with North 
America! Probably few of us would admit 
that the locating of places and the bound- 
ing of countries constitutes geography, but 
many of us use books containing scarcely 
anything else! If geography is what its 
name implies, a ‘‘ description of the earth,’’ 
then why, in the name of truth and right, 
do not our geographies contain and our 
teachers teach descriptions of the countries 
of the earth? 

It is but a few years since a Superinten- 
dent entering upon the discharge of the 
duties of his office in a city of probably 
forty thousand inhabitants, found that all 
the teachers had agreed to omit the descrip- 
tive matter in their text-books on geography, 
as wholly unnecessary! It would be inter- 
esting to know what the aim of suchastudy 
of geography could have been, how largely 
this practice has been followed, and how 
long a patient public will endure such decep- 
tion. 

The reasons for the study of any particu- 
lar branch of knowledge aretwo. ‘The first 
regards the mind itself; the second, the 
knowledge acquired as useful in prosecuting 
or entering upon other branches of learning, 
or in the future business of the individual. 
As regards the former, the studies are liberal; 
the latter, utilitarian. 

If now we apply these reasons to geogra- 
phy, meaning by that a description of the 
earth with all it contains, we shall find that 
this study appeals principally to the zmagt- 
nation. It brings before the pupil’s mind, 
either by means of pictorial illustrations or 
through the medium of vivid realistic de- 
scriptions, the wonders and beauties of na- 
ture and art all over the world, and thus 
feeds the imagination with its appropriate 
food, while it excites wonder, that first pre- 
disposing cause to study and investigation. 

It follows that geography should be found 
early in the course, and that local geography 
should be studied not as an end in itself, 
not as a liberal study, but merely as an in- 
troduction to general geography, merely in 
order that the latter may be comprehended, 
or to serve as a standard of comparison ; for 
it cannot supply materials for, nor excite 
the imagination, because familiarity annihi- 
lates the feelings of wonder. 

Finally, if by physical geography we mean 
the science that Humboldt created, the laws 
governing the arrangement and distribution 
of forms of relief, temperature, climate, 
plants, and animals, then it should undoubt- 
edly be studied last; for we must first know 
what is, before we can know w&y it is, and 
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the imagination precedes the reason in its 
development. 

The result of all correct teaching in 
geography is a spirit of inquiry into the 
genesis of the natural and political features 
of the earth, and hence a demand for the 
knowledge of the natural sciences, history, 
political economy, and moral science. 

~~ 


OF BAD BOOKS. 
FLASHY LITERATURE IN HOME AND SCHOOL. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP, LL. D. 


‘THE school may improve the intellectual 

health of the home. A healthful taste 
for reading, early formed in the school, will 
foster the habit of home reading—of having 
a good book always at hand for odd mo- 
ments. That is a habit of inestimable value. 
Youth thus learn to regard books as their 
Jriends. Hence, choice books are the best 
presents for children. The ownership of 


books increases their power over the child’s 
mind and intensifies his interest in them. 
He has gained a love of literature who can 
say with Fenelon “If all the crowns of the 
world were laid at my feet, in exchange for 
my books and /ove of reading, I would spurn 


them all;’’ or with Gibbon, ‘‘A taste for 
books is the pleasure and glory of my life. I 
would not exchange them for all the gold of 
the Indies.’’ 

The teacher needs not only to awaken a 
love of books, but to guide in their selec- 
tion. Bad books and papers abound as do 
also the proofs of their pernicious influence. 
The managers of all the railways in Connec- 
ticut a dozen years ago promised me that the 
New York Police Gazette and Boston Police 
News and kindred papers should not be sold 
in their trains or stations. A proper pre- 
sentation of the subject would probably se- 
cure a similar agreement from the managers 
of all American railways. Pretending to be 
“¢ Chronicles of the Week,’’ they are, in fact, 
contributors to the brothel. 

These papers and the kindred dime novels 
abound in highly-spiced stories of highway- 
men, desperadoes, gamblers, pirates and 
like heroes, whose marvelous feats, outrages, 
dare-devil achievements and successes (for 
they always succeed) set forth reckless crimes 
under a false glamour. The homely virtues 
of industry, economy, filial piety, and tem- 
perance, are ridiculed ; and in their place is 
fostered a rage for wild adventure, an ambi- 
tion to play the desperado, see the world, 
try luck and win the prizes of daring. The 
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language of these books, always full of 
“blood and thunder stories,’’ is flashy, 
slangy, low, and without literary merit. The 
many stories in the style of Peck’s Bad Boy, 
may, perhaps, be a little less vicious and 
pernicious. It is an old motto that no man 
ever had a better friend than a good book, 
and no viper more deadly ever came into a 
family than a bad book. 

In one of the illustrated papers is a cartoon 
representing an infant in the cradle, one 
hand grasping a bowie-knife and the other a 
revolver, a shot-gun lies across the cradle 
and its crevices are full of other knives and 
pistols. A tube in the babe’s mouth shows 
that its nourishment is drawn from a huge 
bottle labeled ‘‘Dime Novels,’’ ‘‘ Bloody 
Ben,’’ ‘‘ Ike, the Indian Killer.’’ Fed on 
such stimulants, its hair fitly stands on end 
and its features show a savage ferocity. 

Jesse Pomeroy, the Boston boy fiend, con- 
victed of torturing and killing three little 
children, said ‘‘he did it just for the fun of 
the thing,’’ and that ‘‘the book he liked 
best was ‘ Buffalo Bill.’’’ The Boys of New 
York, claiming a circulation of 50,000, is 
garnished with pictures of hags, highway- 
men, and cut-throats. The New York Boys’ 
Weekly may not be fouled with smut, and 
yet prove most mischievous. In such stories 
as ‘* Dashing Dick, the King of the High- 
waymen,’’ ‘* Detective Dan,’’ and ‘‘Corkey, 
or the Tricks and Travels of a Supe,’’ the 
exploits of robbers and burglars are the 
models for imitation and the proofs of a 
manly and chivalrous character. Such books 
and papers are extensively sold in stores, or 
furnished free in barber-shops. If a school 
should be set up to teach the art of pocket- 
picking, lock-picking, burglary and robbery, 
the police would promptly interfere, and yet 
that would be harmless compared with the 
influence of the newsdealer who is poisoning 
the minds of our youth with bad books and 
papers. Let public sentiment be properly 
aroused, and this evil will be suppressed. 

We should fight this bad literature with 
the good. Children have no natural appetite 
for books that are flashy and insipid. They 
may be so trained that a feeble and vulgar 
style will disgust them. The bar-room bill- 
ingsgate will nauseate those who appreciate 
a refined diction. It is fortunate that many 
of our most gifted authors are now writing 
charming books for children. To guard 
against the trashy and corrupting papers, 
the home should be supplied with some suit- 
able juvenile journal, such as S¢. Nicholas, 
Wide Awake, Youths’ Companion, Treasure 
Trove, or Harper's Young People. 











THE HELLENISTS. 





BY D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. 





HAVE been dubbed Hellenist. Nay, 

never start, Reader; I am proud to be 
conceited. There: you need not stand un- 
covered. I am invested with the Latin 
Order of the Garter, and the Greek Order 
of the Golden Fleece. I am standing on a 
peak in Darien, and staring at a new Pacific, 
broad and blue, wherein lie happy islands. 
I have reached the zenith of all boyish hopes: 
surely, henceforth, my path will slope down- 
wards to the grave. I am self-poised, self- 
centred. All pettiness of vanity is swallowed 
up in an absorbing contentment and pride. 
For three years I shall pace the old, shadowy 
cloisters; then for as many years shall I 
walk the garden of Academus; and then 
pass into the great world by one of two 
roads: and at the end of one road I can 
dimly see men with grey wigs and silk 
gowns; and at the end of the other, a circle 
of reverend Elders with white lawn-sleeves. 
O Phaéthon, Phaéthon, your head is turn- 
ing giddy ! 

To descend, then, from my dizzy flight. 
I am in the middle of my seventeenth year. 
I have had nine years of classical drilling. 
All that I have as yet learnt might very 
easily, indeed, have been acquired, had I 
commenced in my thirteenth instead of in 
my eighth year, and had the system of in- 
struction been natural and easy, instead of 
being unnatural and difficult. This I state 
unhesitatingly, after having twice carried a 
class through the whole of a school curri- 
culum of seven years. 

Had it been my lot now to leave school, 
I should have carried away a rather pleasant 
remembrance of my first usher, and an affec- 
tionate remembrance of but one master, 
Delille. It was only in the Hellenist class 
that I came to love and venerate Rice, to 
love and admire Webster. Speaking from 
the light of subsequent experience, I believe 
no school in the world ever had, or ever 
will have, a trio of masters to surpass the 
trio I here mention. Let me pause for a 
moment, to portray them in few but loving 
words. 

Delille, our master of French, was a tall 
and powerfully-built man, with a fresh and 
ruddy complexion, and a manly carriage. 
His temper was imperturbably good: his 
sense of humor infectious. He had no 
vulgar instrument of punishment; but, by 
his noble presence, and the unseen force of 
his character, he could maintain the strictest 
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order in classes numbering above a hundred 
pupils. He spoke our language without a 
flaw of accent; it was only by an occasional 
hyper-correctness of Aither for here that one 
could detect the foreigner. Hisclasses were 
held out of the usual school -hours, sometimes 
even on half-holidays; and for all that, they 
were the pleasantest classes in the under 
school. His severest mode of punishing was 
to set a fable of La Fontaine to be committed 
to memory. You were not released until it 
had been repeated without one single break ; 
and you generally left him, exasperated a 
little at the loss of play, but laughing per- 
force at some grave piece of badinage with 
which he had dismissed you. 

I knew him afterwards as a friend, and 
guest, and host. . He had a splendid voice 
for declamation or singing; was an admir- 
able after-dinner speaker in either French 
or English; could sing a song of Lover's 
with a rich Irish brogue ; a song of Burns’ 
with all the subtlety of its pure, sweet ac- 
cent ; and roll out a sea-song of Dibdin’s 
like a sailor! Had I never esteemed him as 
a master, I should have liked him as an ac- 
complished man of the world and a delight- 
ful companion. Alas! I am writing of one 
whose hand I shall never grasp again, for 
cordial welcome or regretful farewell. 


Of Webster I cannot speak at such length ; 
and happily for the best of reasons; he is 
not, like his two colleagues, a memory alone. 
But I shall never forget how contagious was 
his zeal for work ; how impetuously chival- 
rous was his character; how thorough his 
respect for industry ; how unmistakable his 
abhorrence of shuffling and sloth. And I 
remember thinking, at times, when I looked 
up from a remarkably white hand on the 
desk to a handsome and proud and almost 
haughty face before me, that my clerical 
Master should have been a courtly abbé, 
and have sat in hall with prince and gentle 
ladye. 

And Burney—dear old Burney, as we 
used to call our Head-master—how feeble 
would be any words to describe our fond- 
ness for that dear, white head! The Doctor 
was a noble type of the old: fashioned Eng- 
lish head-master. He had a loathing for 
ali scientific study; was utterly ignorant of 
modern languages: indeed, I believe, he 
looked upon Delille as the only Frenchman 
that had ever been reclaimed from greasy 
cookery and sour claret to a repentant but 
honest appreciation of roast-beef and port 
wine. English literature of the day to him 
was non-existent ; his lectures smacked of 
the last century, with their long undulating 
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periods, and pauses Ciceronian. He was 
the fellow-student rather fhan the master of 
his Hellenists. Patiently would he pore 
over their exercises, in the lighted study 
that sent a melancholy gleam into the long, 
dark school-room. All information, his- 
torical, antiquarian, geographical, or phil- 
osophic, as connected with the classics, he 
regarded with contempt; any dunderhead, 
he considered, might cram them at his 
leisure: but it pained him to the quick if a 
senior pupil violated the Porsonian pause, 
or trifled with a subjunctive. ‘A word in 
your ear, Doctor,’’ said an Oxford examiner 
once to him; ‘‘your Captain yesterday 
could not tell me where Elis was!’"’ ‘I 
looked horrified,’’ said the Doctor, in re- 
peating the circumstance ; ‘‘I looked horri- 
fied, of course; but, on my word, I did not 
know it myself. But,’’ continued he, ‘‘ these 
Oxford fellows like this kind of thing; but 
I'll wager you'd get few of them to write a 
good Porson.”’ 

Like all simple and unworldly natures, he 
was generous to a fault. He would have 
given anything, forgiven anything, to a good 
Greek scholar. The boys of the Under 
School feared him as a strict and resolute 
and severe disciplinarian. We, his Hellen- 
ists, knew that, while he followed, unques- 
tioningly, old Draconian laws, his heart was 
of the kindest and softest and tenderest. 
How the old man, that could look so stern 
at times, would weep when an old pupil 
went wrong at college; with what unre- 
proaching kindness he would help him out 
of difficulties, into which idleness or ex- 
travagance or misforune might have plunged 
him. How like a father he would welcome 
him, when all errors had been retrieved by 
the winning of an honorable place in the 
list of final honors. ‘‘ You must remember, 
sir, that my place is due to you; that but 
for your help last summer, I could not have 
returned for long: vacation reading.’’ ‘‘ Non- 
sense,’’ replied the Doctor; ‘‘1 remember 
nothing of the kind; but I'll remember 
long enough the place you held in the class- 
ical Tripos.’’ 

And he, to whom he thus spake, and I, 
who am now writing, and all who had the 
honor of belonging to the class of his 
Hellenists, will remember him with love 
and gratitude and reverence to the end— 
aye, to the end. 

And now, Reader, why should I give a 
description of the Hellenist class? With 
three such masters, and a set of comrades 
most of whom were enthusiastic students, 
and all of whom were pleasant fellows, how 
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could a triennium fail to be an industrious 
and a happy one?—It was the reign of 
Antoninus Pius in my school-life, and needs 


no chronicling. Diary of Schoolmaster. 


ee 


TREE-PLANTING.—No. V. 
HOW TO PLANT.—NO. I. 


BY NATHANIEL H. EGLESTON. 

“Ye may be aye [always] stickin’ in a tree, Jock; 
it will grow when ye’re sleepin’.”’ 

— Scotch Farmer. 

HIS is the most practical of all questions 

with the tree-planter. He may feel the 
need of trees, he may be full of craving for 
their society, he may even have made his 
selection of trees and decided where they 
shall be placed ; but all may come to naught, 
all will come to naught, if the actual plant- 
ing is not done aright. 

The first requisite for a successful tree- 
planter is that he shall recognize the fact 
that trees are living organisms. To plant 
a tree is not to fix a post, or to set a stone 
in place in a wall. Yet much of our tree- 
planting has been done with as little adap- 
tation of means to ends as if such were sup- 
posed to be the work in hand. Very often 
little regard has been paid to the condition 
of the tree in itself, or in its relation to the 
soil or climate of the region where it was to 
be placed. Then, in its committal to the 
ground, there has often been the least pos- 
sible consideration of the proper requisites 
for a vigorous and successful growth. The 
work has been intrusted but too frequently 
to persons altogether uninterested in its suc- 
cess, and ignorant of the necessary condi- 
tions of growth. A hole has been hastily 
dug in the ground, just large enough, prob- 
ably, to allow the roots of the tree to be 
crowded into it, the lumpy earth has been 
shoveled back, the stamp of a boot-heel given 
to it, possibly a dash of water added, and 
the work has been considered complete, and 
the tree expected to grow without further 
attention. If failure has resulted, as it has 
in so many cases, the result has been attri- 
buted to the peculiarity of the season, or to 
any other but the true cause, the ignorance 
or carelessness of the planter or both to- 
gether. 

Looking upon the tree, then, as a living 
thing, having organs of delicate sensibility 
and special functions, common sense would 
decide that attention should be given, first, 
to the place where it is to grow—that is, 
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where it is to feed and have its life sustained. 
The character and condition of the soil, 
then, are first to be taken into account. 
These are prerequisites to the thrifty growth 
of a tree, such a growth as every planter 
wishes to secure. A calf or a colt will live 
and possibly make some growth on a scanty 
pasturage in summer or on straw-fodder in 
winter. It will barely live. But no suc- 
cessful stock-raiser, no one worthy to be 
considered as a stock-raiser, feeds his ani- 
mals in that way. So a human child will 
possibly live and maintain a feeble existence 
upon slop milk or wien the diet is defective 
in quality and insufficient in quantity, 
though many drop off and die from such 
causes. 

Now, the soil is the source of the tree’s 
nourishment. The roots of the tree are its 
mouths—or, more properly, its mouths are in 
its roots. What we call the roots are, in part, 
only a mechanical contrivance by which the 
tree is held in an upright position—a brace, 
so to speak, But these underground arms 
branch off into fingers innumerable, which 
are covered with hairs or rootlets, somewhat 
as our own fingers are. In these are the 
mouths of the tree, so small as to be invis- 
ible. It is clearly impossible, therefore, that 


any food should enter these mouths except 


in a fluid state, either liquid or gaseous. 
The soil ministers to the life of the tree 
planted in it, only as the plant-food con- 
tained in the soil is dissolved, so that it can 
be absorbed by the minute mouths of the 
roots. Hence the need of having the soil 
reduced to a fine condition, having it ‘ pul- 
verized,’’ as we say—that is, reduced to a 
state of powder. In proportion as the soil 
is thus made fine, more particles of plant- 
food are exposed to the action of the water 
and gases, which are ready to dissolve them, 
and in proportion to its fineness are the dis- 
solving particles brought into contact with 
the little mouths ready to take the food thus 
prepared for them. In other words, the 
tree needs to have its food prepared for it 
in soluble form; and to this end the soil in 
which it is to.stand and make its growth 
must have among its constituents appropri- 
ate plant-food, and must be put into such a 
mechanical condition as will enable the tree 
to appropriate the food that is offered it. 
The farmer or gardener does not expect to 
have a crop of corn or wheat unless he prop- 
erly prepares the ground beforehand, or 
chooses a soil already stored with the ele- 
ments of plant-food, and then, by means of 
plows and harrows, brings it into the best 
mechanical condition to supply the roots of 
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the corn or wheat with their food. Why 
should he be any less careful in regard to 
the growth of his trees, those nobler plants ? 
The principles in which success is involved 
are the same in both cases. There is no 
difference; only, as the life and growth of 
the corn or wheat are limited to a single 
year, or a few months of the year, whereas 
the tree is to reach its maturity only after 
the process of growth has been carried on 
for scores, perhaps for centuries of years, 
the preliminary preparation for its work 
ought to be undertaken with the greater care. 

It is because it is not so undertaken, but 
oftentimes less care is given to the planting 
of an oak than to a few grains of corn, that 
half the failures in tree-planting occur. In- 
stead of wondering that so many trees after 
being planted never put out a green leaf, or 
that, after showing some feeble signs of life, 
they die utterly in a year or two, the wonder 
should be rather that so many live at all. 
The trees treat us better than we treat them. 
They more than repay us for our care, They 
triumph over difficulties and discourage- 
ments astonishingly oftentimes. Life is a 
mighty power and works miracles almost. 
But we can not expect the trees to work 
miracles to make up for our negligence. 

Let it be understood, then, by every 
planter, whether he be the owner of a little 
village plot and wishes to plant but a single 
tree or a clump of trees in his door-yard to 
beautify it, or is possessed of a stretch of 
treeless prairie beyond the Mississippi, which 
he wishes to clothe in part with trees and so 
bring it into a pleasant and comfortable con- 
dition for human occupancy, that the first 
thing to be done is to see that his ground 
has a proper supply of plant-food—though 
in most cases Nature will have provided that 
—and that the soil is so triturated and mel- 
lowed that his trees can easily take their food 
into their mouths. This is the most essen- 
tial thing. 

Neglect at this point is at the expense of 
further growth and ultimate success and sat- 
isfaction. Neglect here in order to secure 
a speedy planting will furnish another illus- 
tration of the truth of the proverb, ‘* Haste 
makes waste.’’ The planter on the prairie 
which has never been broken may, perhaps, 
venture to plant his corn or sow his wheat 
upon the freshly-turned sod without further 
care, and those plants of a season will give 
him a sufficient return for his labor, for there 
will be enough pulverized soil to meet the 
demands of their short life. But if he is 
about to grow a crop of trees, how inade- 
quate does such treatment appear to any in- 
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telligent mind! It is only a waste of time 
and ground. Let him rather hasten slowly. 
Let him plant no more trees in any given 
year than he can plant properly and well. 
A hundred trees so planted will be worth 
more to him than a thousand thrust into 
ground not suitably prepared. 

Let him break up his ground in the spring 
or early summer—that is, at the customary 
time—and in the autumn cross-plow it or 
turn it again, sinking his plow as deep as he 
can. The next spring let him plow again, 
and go over the ground with the harrow 
lightening the labor with the. thought that 
he is doing a work not only for the present 
year, but for ten, twenty, it may be fifty 
years tocome. To secure a more complete 
preparation of the ground for his tree-crop, 
let him for a year plant it with potatoes or 
some seed which will call for the use of the 
hoe or cultivator, and thus kill off the weeds 
which otherwise might kill his trees by tak- 
ing their food from them. Now he may 
plant his trees, though there will be no loss 
if he waits still another year and works the 
ground yet more thoroughly with another 
temporary crop. At the end of ten years 
he will probably see in the stalwart growth 
of his trees that his seeming delay was really 
the best hastening. 

Meanwhile, with his first breaking of the 
ground, if he expects to grow his trees from 
the seed, he should have procured the seeds 
and planted them in a nicely pulverized 
seed-bed, where the young trees can be 
watched and kept free from weeds in their 
tender infancy. If he transplants them from 
one seed-bed to another at the end of their 
first. year’s growth, and plants them where 
they are to stand finally only after they have 
grown another year in the seed-bed, it will 
be all the better. They will have multiplied 
their roots so as to be able to take hold of 
the soil of their permanent home with the 
greater vigor and assimilating power, and 
will make a more rapid and sturdy growth. 

By planting seeds in the seed-bed or nur- 
sery at the same time that the field is taken 
in hand to be made ready for the ultimate 
planting, the trees will be getting ready to 
be planted while the ground is being pre- 
pared by thorough cultivation to receive 
them and give them a good send-off, so that 
no time will have been lost. 

But the question comes in here, whether 
it is better for one to plant the seeds of trees, 
or to procure trees for planting from those 
= make it their business to raise them for 

e. 

Of course, if one is about to plant only a 
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few trees, he will hardly hesitate about pur- 
chasing them, rather than be at the trouble 
of raising them from the seed. But the 
question respects chiefly those who may be 
proposing to plant on the large scale, as, for 
instance, shelter-belts about their farms, or 
to comply with the terms of the Government 
timber-act. For such even, unless they have 
had considerable experience in raising trees 
from seeds, it will be policy to procure trees 
rather than to sow seeds. The practiced 
planter, if he has the time and facilities for 
doing it, and if he also enjoys this part of 
the work, may begin his plantation at the 
seed-bed, or by gathering his seeds where 
Nature has produced them, or from the 
dealer who offers them for sale. _ But one 
who has had little or no experience will or- 
dinarily do best by purchasing trees rather 
than by planting seeds. 

Time and trouble are involved in gather- 
ing seeds; and, if they are purchased, there 
is the risk that they may not be in proper 
condition to germinate, or may not prove 
true to name. And then there is a great 
deal of care demanded in the seed-bed. 
There are weeding and shading and protec- 
tion. The young pine, though it may bea 
giant by-and-by and bid defiance to sun and 
storm, is at first a very tender and delicate 
plant. There is hardly one in the lady’s 
flower-garden more so. It needs to be 
shaded from the sun, and to be supplied with 
moisture in proper measure. So of other 
trees. They require much fostering care to 
bring them forward from the seed to a con- 
dition for successful growth in the field or 
forest. The professional tree-grower or nur- 
seryman can give this care, for that is his 
business, and there is nothing to interfere 
with it. Prosecuting the business also on a 
large scale, he can not only grow trees more 
successfully but more cheaply than others. 
On all accounts, therefore, it will usually be 
best for the one about to plant a grove ora 
forest to purchase trees rather than to plant 
seeds. 

But, if one is resolved to raise his trees 
from the seed, there are some considerations 
to be offered which may be.of service to 
him. If he does not go to the dealer and 
purchase his seed, when shall he gather and 
when shall he plant it? 

Nature, here as elsewhere, is our great 
teacher. She never makes a mistake. She 
plants her seeds when they are ripe. When 
they have arrived at maturity, when they 
are so perfected that they are in a condition 
to reproduce their kind, thus fulfilling the 
law of creation, under which the herb and 
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the tree were ordained to yield seed each 
‘‘after its kind,’’ they are dropped upon the 
ground by the parent tree, and there find 
the conditions of shelter and moisture which 
enable them to germinate. Our lesson, then, 
is before us. We should gather the tree- 
seeds when they are ripe. 

This, also, is the appropriate time for 
planting them. It may not be convenient 
for us, however, to plant them at once. 
When, for any reason, the seeds can not be 
planted at the time of ripening, common 
sense would indicate that they should be 
kept, if possible, in such a condition that 
their power of germination will not be im- 
paired. This is sometimes a difficult mat- 
ter, owing to the different characters of 
seeds. The late Dr. John A. Warder, of 
Ohio, to whom the country is as much in- 
debted as to any one for the interest which 
has been aroused in recent years in favor of 
forest tree-planting, has treated the subject 
of gathering, preserving, and planting seeds 
so well, in a paper prepared by him for the 
Minnesota State Forestry Association, that 
we feel that we can not do better than to 
draw very liberally from it for the benefit 
of our readers. 

For convenience of treatment, Dr. War- 
der divides seeds into five classes: 1. Soft 
seeds. 2. Berries and pulpy seeds. 3. Nuts 
and acorns. 4. Hard seeds. 5. Conifer- 
ous seeds. ‘‘ All seeds,’’ he says, ‘‘are best 
gathered as soon as they are ripe, or even a 
little before their perfect maturity.’’ 


— 


LEAVING THINGS UNFINISHED. 


GREAT deal is said about the duty of 

finishing whatever we undertake, but 
not enough is said about the duty of leaving 
things unfinished. The most successful men 
in this world are those who are willing to 
leave things unfinished. And very many 
failures of success are a direct result of try- 
ing to finish things that must inevitably be 
left unfinished. 

Who, indeed, could hope to finish fully 
the best thing he ever undertook in life? 
Who could say that he had so realized his 
ideal, in his accomplishing, that there was 
nothing left for him to do, if he had more 
time and skill for the service? 

I wonder if ever a song was sung 
But the singer’s heart sang sweeter! 

I wonder if ever a rhyme was rung 
But the thought surpassed the metre! 

I wonder if ever a sculptor wrought 

Till the cold stone echoed his ardent thought ! 
Or if ever a painter, with light and shade, 
The dream of his inmost heart portrayed! 
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There cannot be a doubt as to this. The 
more there is of soul in a man, the less pos- 
sibility is there of its finding finished expres- 
sion in his word or his deed. 

No real poet ever wove in numbers 
All his dream; but the diviner part, 
Hidden from all the world, spoke to him only 
In the voiceless silence of his heart. 

No truest preacher ever yet said all he 
thought, or longed to say, as he stood be- 
fore the people of his charge and sought to 
sway their hearts in the direction of some 
grand truth of God which had possession of 
his soul. No great writer was yet ever sat- 
isfied with his elaboration of the theme 
which more than any other seemed worthi- 
est of his soul and pen. No profound 
scholar ever yet believed that he had com- 
passed knowledge in the direction of his 
closest studies. Tohim the voice of wisdom 
still was saying : 

Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 

Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set 

In midst of knowledge, dreamed not yet. 
Thou hast not gain’d a real height, 
Nor art thou nearer to the light ; 
Because the scale is infinite. 

The foremost apostle of Christ—foremost 
in zeal and knowledge and abundant labors 
of love—must cry out, as he nears the end 
of his earthly service: ‘‘ Not as though | 
had already attained, either were already 
perfect ; but I follow after, if that I may ap- 
prehend that for which also I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus.’” And when he 
says of himself, ‘‘ I have finished my course,’’ 
it is no suggestion of the completeness of 
his work, but rather in recognition of the 
end of his working. ‘The dungeon and the 
chain, with the executioner’s block before 
him, were evidence that all his toiling must 
cease, however much remained for others to 
do in furtherance and completion of his un- 
finished labors. One only among all who 
ever bore the human form could say in 
truth, at the close of his life, concerning all 
that he had undertaken on earth, ‘‘ It is fin- 
ished.’’ The truest and best of His disci- 
ples must leave the completest of his labors 
incomplete and unfinished. 

Even if it were possible for one to realize 
his ideal in actual work, there is not time 
enough for the accomplishment. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting; 
and one cannot devote all his life to a sin- 
gle item of service. There is something 
else for him to attendto. A visitor at a 
well-known bronze-foundry saw there, in 
process of manufacture, the panels for the 
massive doors in our national capitol which 
illustrate events in the life of Washington. 
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A skilled worker in metals sat over each 
separate panel, with the original model be- 
fore him. Carefully he cleansed the sur- 
face, trimmed the rough edges, filled in the 
porous cavities, touched and re-touched the 
outlines, and shaped and smoothed and pol- 
ished one portion after an another, and then 
went back to do the same thing over again, 
each time to seeming advantage. ‘I 
shouldn’t think you would know when you 
were through with this work,”’ said the visi- 
tor. ‘You seem always to have some- 
thing more to do on it.’’ ‘*We never are 
through,’’ was the workman’s answer, ‘‘so 
long as they will let us keep at it. Such 
work as this is never perfect. Westop when 
they take the panels away. That’s all the 
finishing there is to it.’” What was true of 
those bronze-workers is true in every de- 
partment of life. And this it is that makes 
leaving things unfinished both a necessity 
and a duty. 
Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 


Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun, 


By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 


With its menace, or its prayer, 
Like a medicant it waits. 


What if a business man should attempt to 
‘finish all the things that seem to need atten- 
ition at his home, before starting out in the 
morning for his work of the day? What if 
he should persist in the determination of 
leaving nothing undone in the line of desir- 
able correspondence, on first reaching his 
Office? What if he should stop over one 
department of his business until everything 
was said and done there that could be said 
or done to advantage? Where would the 
rest of his business go to meantime ? It is by 
breaking off at one point after another, 
leaving there things unfinished that he would 
like to attend to if only he had the time for 
it, that a man is enabled to keep his business 
moving properly in its every department. 
It may, indeed, be said, that a man’s power 
of doing business is measured by his ability 
to let things alone which ought to be left 
unfinished. Stopping to finish things is 
often a sign of folly and weakness. A lad 
was once called to dinner while he was en- 
gaged in a piece of work that engrossed his 
attention, and which was almost finished. 
He kept on at his work. Again and again 
the was called, but still he worked away. 
His elder brother spoke up testily, “‘ I can 
‘stand ’most all kinds of laziness ; but I’ve no 
patience with a man who is too lazy to stop 
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working.” And there was an important 
truth in that suggestion. It is a lack of 

character, a lack of courage, a lack of wis- 

dom, a lack of true thrift, that makes many 

a man stick at his work to finish it when he 

ought to be willing to turn away and leave 

it unfinished. 

You mustn’t attempt to finish that book 
before you go to bed. You must leave it 
unfinished. You mustn’t expect to get all 
the family mending done before Sunday. 
You must leave a great deal of it unfinished. 
You mustn’t plan to finish the furnishing of 
your hoiise out of this year’s income. For 
a while, at least, you must leave the furnish- 
ing unfinished. You mustn’t kill yourself 
trying to do ten men’s work, or two. You 
mustn’t even try to do all the work there is 
to be done in your sphere. At the best you 
will have to leave a large share of it un- 
finished. You mustn’t hope to finish any 
article or sermon or book you write—to 
finish the treatment of its subject as you 
could if you had more time for the work. 
You must use what time you have as well as 
you can, and then leave the subject un- 
finished. And when you have decided to 
take a vacation, or to leave one line of work 
for another, you mustn’t suppose that you 
can finish up everything in the old place be- 
fore you gv to the new one. You must 
recognize the inevitable necessity of leaving 
a great many things unfinished—and leave 
them unfinished. Your usefulness and your 
truest success in life depends quite as much 
on what you consent to leave unfinished as 
on what you insist on finishing. 

And, aiter all, it is for the beauty, as it is 
for the usefulness, of our lives, that we 
should so often be compelled to turn away 
from things we have worked at, leaving them 
unfinished, when we fain would keep on to 
complete them. There would be no variety, 
no sharp contrasts, in our experiences, unless 
we turned abruptly from one sphere of toil, 
of thought, of feeling, to another ; and this 
abrupt turning will in every case leave some- 
thing behind unfinished. It is by the break- 
ing off of one thread in the embroidery, and 
the beginning again with the thread of 
another color, that the tapestry pattern 
grows in beauty and glows in symmetry of 
tasteful design. On the one side of the can- 
vas are seen the broken ends of the threads 
which were left unfinished. On the other 
side appears the completed work which 
derives its chief attractiveness from the very 
variety and contrasts which are the result of 
leaving one thread after another unfinished. 

God wants us to leave one thing unfin- 
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ished that another thing—a better thing 
because it #s another thing—may now be 
undertaken by us. Let us, then, not groan 
over what we must leave unfinished ; but let 
us take hold heartily of the new thing God 
has for us to do, and so let us ‘‘ go on unto 
perfection,’’ assured that there is complete- 
ness of design in God’s plan for us—not 
only in spite of, but even through, the un- 
expected and seemingly incongruous diver- 
sity of our experiences in His service. 
No shattered box of ointment 
We ever need regret, 
For out of disappointment 
Flow sweetest odors yet. 


The discord that involveth 
Some startling change of key, 
The Master’s hand resolveth 
In richest harmony. 
Kindergarten Magazine. 


-— 
oe 


NAGGING. 





\ )E are not quite sure whether the word 

that heads this article is to be found in 
the dictionaries, but the thing that it de- 
notes is, in some shape or other, familiar 
enough to most people. Nagging assumes 
so many forms, and is carried on under such 
a wide variety of circumstances, that to 
treat it exhaustively would require larger 
space than we have at our disposal, and a 
wider range of experience than we can 
boast of. The special form we propose to 
consider is school-nagging. Who does not 
remember the teacher who could never let 
his class alone, who was constantly shouting 
out orders or snarling out reproofs, who was 
not content with giving a rebuke, but kept 
on rebuking, who could never let by-gones 
be by-gones, but seemed to find an inex- 
haustible delight in raking up past offenses 
to aggravate fresh ones? Who does not 
remember the rapid succession of ejacula- 
tions that kept on hurtling through the air 
—‘‘ Smith, you are talking ;’’ ‘‘ Brown, sit 
straight ;’’ ‘* Robinson, how many times am 
I to speak to you?’’ ‘‘ Tompkins, there 
you are again !’’ ‘* Simpkins, what are you 
doing ?’’ Repose there was none; even 
steady work there was none; the teacher 
doled forth his instruction in the brief in- 
tervals between one distracting command 
and another; the class tried to listen or 
think, as the case might be, under the same 
unfavorable conditions; until, perhaps, by 
long habit, commands and threats produced 
no more impression in their minds than the 
noise of the mill-stream produces on the 
miller. 





The nagging teacher is, we fear, a very 
common species, and it may not be ‘unprof- 
itable to inquire into his natural history. 
The tendency tonagging is doubtless favored 
by an acrimonious temper, by an unkindly 
disposition that finds a pleasure in the inflic- 
tion of petty misery, and by the desire, 
sometimes not culpable, but sometimes dis- 
tinctly selfish, of pushing a class on, or of 
raising it to a very high state of discipline; 
but it owes its origin mainly to the teacher’s 
incapacity. The skillful teacher never nags. 
He prides himself on attaining his ends with 
the smallest number of words, and with a 
minimum of effort ; he gets attention not 
by obtrusively asking for it, or by punishing 
for inattention, but by awakening interest ; 
he secures the activity of his pupils by giv- 
ing them work that they find a delight in 
performing ; his efforts are directed not so 
much to the correction of faults as to the 
prevention of their occurrence; he recog- 
nizes that many of the faults of children or- 
iginate not so much 1n any natural defect of 
mind or of character as in bad teaching and 
bad training ; and he looks to himself, rather 
than to his pupils, when things go wrong. 
If his class fidget, he knows that they hayz, 
been kept too long in one position, and he 
acts upon nature’s warning by changing their 
position. If they are inattentive, he knows 
that he is shooting over their heads, or that 
they are already familiar with what he is talk- 
ing about, and are too honest to affect an in- 
terest they do not feel, or that they want 
some change of occupation, and he adapts 
his course accordingly. 

The nagging teacher is almost invariably. 
a bad disciplinarian. He seeks to secure the. 
conditions of successful work rather by a 
ceaseless drill than through ¢ auses operating? 
spontaneously in the child’s own mind ; very 
often even his drill is unsuccessful through 
his disregard of laws of body and mind that 
nature will not allow to be violated, and 
through his own want of firmness in seeing 
his commands executed. ‘The feeble disci- 
plinarian tries to make up for his want of 
skill by noise and bluster, by constantly re- 
iterated commands and threats, by gibes 
and flouts, and other such obtrusive means, 
only to find that these measures produce less, 
and less effect with each repetition. The. 
more he nags the more he is obliged to nag, 
What the effect of such treatment must bé 
on the class subjected to it we need scarcely 
point out. It is impossible that pleasant re- 
lationsshould be established between teacher 
and taught, when the teacher is constantly 
finding fault. The child who is forever 
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being bullied gets naturally to look upon his 
teacher as a tyrant, and shows no further re- 
gard for his will than is inspired by dread, 
and, as a consequence of this, as soon as 
the teacher’s back is turned his will is wholly 
disregarded. 

The nagging disciplinarian is equally bad 
as ateacher. He nags because he teaches 
badly, and he teaches badly because he nags. 
It would carry us too far to inquire exhaust- 
ively what are the causes of bad teaching ; 
the most common are defective knowledge, 
neglect of preparation, bad method, insuffi- 
cient illustration, the endeavor to do too 
much, ignorance of the mental processes in- 
volved in learning. All these causes pro- 
duce unsatisfactory results; unsatisfactory 
results are apt to beget impatience ; and im- 
patience is apt to beget nagging. A lesson 
has to be gone over again and again because 
it was not gone over judiciously the first 
time; explanations have to be explained 
with the effect of introducing new difficul- 
ties that demand new explanations ; and the 
class are blamed for what were really the 
faults of the teacher. Nagging only aggra- 
vates the effects of bad teaching. How can 
a child give the whole of his mind to the 
work in hand when he is constantly ha- 
rassed by the chidings of his teacher? An- 
ger does not reduce chaotic instruction to 
methodical order ; it does not remove intel- 
lectual difficulties; it does not enable the 
teacher to set at naught the processes by 
which knowledge is naturally apprehended. 
On the other hand, it ‘‘ makes confusion 
worse confounded ;”’ it distracts the mind, 
and, by dissipating its energies, leaves less 
available for the mastery of the difficulty in 
hand. ‘It is as impossible,’’ says Locke,’’ 
“to draw fair and regular characters on a 
trembling mind as on a shaking paper.’’ 

Some admirable remarks on nagging will 
be found in Mr. Arthur Sedgwick’s recent 
lecture on ‘‘ Stimulus.’’ Having explained 
‘nagging’ as ‘‘a constant fire of little re- 
bukes to one and another for inattentive- 
ness,’’ he says: ‘‘ It wears out the patience 
of the best-regulated boy to receive, or even 
to hear such rebukes. It is exasperating to 
human nature, and is utterly futile. More- 
over, it distracts and worries the teacher, 
and destroys even what chance there was of 
any real stimulus to attention. My own ad- 
vice,’’ he continues, ‘‘ would be this—you 
may have in many lessons to caution once 
or twice; but if you find the thing becom- 
ing common, look elsewhere for the cause 
and for the cure. The probability is you 
are becoming dull. Either quicken up a 
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bit, or, at any rate, vary the proceedings. 
But don’t nag. It may not, of course, be 
your fault. ‘The weather may be hot; or 
there may be some excitement toward a great 
match after school, or races in the vicinity, 
or some new promotions to the Eleven, or 
news has come that the ice bears on the res- 
ervoir. Anyhow, don’t nag. If it is hot, 
open the door and any remaining window; 
if it is excitement, try and compete with it, 
rather than choke it by nagging. I have 
learnt the futility of this method by having 
tried it—and failed.’’ Excellent advice! 
When teachers come to understand that suc- 
cess in teaching does not depend on the mere 
will of the teacher, not on the mere will of 
the learner, but on strict conformity to the 
laws of nature, they will cease to nag; they 
will find out a more excellent way; they will 
learn that nature is to be subdued in one 
way only, and that is by obeying her. 


School Guardian. 


—_- — -——_ 


WEST POINT CADETSHIP. 


T six o’clock Saturday evening Profes- 
sors J. Hunter Worrall and G. Morris 
Philips completed the examination of the 
fourteen young men who are applicants for 
an appointment to a cadetship at the West 
Point Military Academy. ‘The young men 
commenced work before the examiners at g 
o’clock in the morning and worked until 1 
o’clock in the afternoon, at which hour they 
adjourned for dinner. A 2 o’clock they re- 
sumed work and kept at it until 6 o’clock. 
They were examined in spelling, arithmetic, 
history of the United States, English gram- 
mar and geography. The following are 
the questions submitted to each student in 
the above-named subjects to answer : 
ARITHMETIC, 
1.18 | 3.64 


Simpli 
1. Simplify tga 2.95 


2m take the sum of 44 of 34 and 
j 3A 5% 
i of "35 and divide the result by 2}. 


. I 
2. From 


16 
3. What number multiplied by oF willgive 
% 
2 for a product? 

4. Change } of 4} of 1, to an equivalent 
fraction having 81 for its denominator. What 
number is that from which if 9 be subtracted 4 
of the remainder is 16? 

5. A note for $850, dated Jan. 1, 1884, given 
for six months and bearing interest at 8 per 
cent., was discounted at the Bank of Chester 
county. The proceeds were $870, on what day 
was it discounted, rate of discount being 6 per 


cent.? 
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6. Divide 260. by 0.000002. Reduce }} toa 
Find what decimal part 0.00134 is of 


decimal. 


1.065. Find the sum of 2.3258 and 4.346. 

7. Find the greatest common divisor and the 
least common multiple of 121121 and 13377. 

8. A can do a piece of work in 2% days. B 
can do it in 3¢ days. C can do it in 4} days. 
How long would it take them to complete the 
work if all three should work at it together? 
And if $6 are paid for the whole work, what is 
each man’s share ? 

g. A man who rows 4 miles an hour in still 
water, takes an hour and twelve minutes to row 
that distance up a stream. How long will it 
take him to row down again ? 

10. Find the square root of 278.035, and the 
cube root of 356.88, each to three decimal 
places. 

11. The interest on £250 for 73 days is £18, 
15s. Find the rate per cent. per year. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Five questions only required. 

1. When, under whose auspices, by whom, 
and for what purpose, were Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts and Maryland first settled ? 

2. Give a brief account of Roger Williams. 
What State, city and church did he found? 

3. Give the main events of each year of the 
Revolutionary war. 

4. Give brief accounts of all the additions of 
territory to the United States. 

5. By whom and when, were the cotton gin, 
steamboat, telegraph, sewing machine, and tel- 
ephone invented ? 

6. Write two or three lines about each of the 
following men, viz:—Horace Mann, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner, Alexander 
Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin and John Brown. 


SPELLING. 


Vacillate, ruffian, embarrass, harass, poly- 
gamy, literary, courtesy, citizen, jealousy, chem- 
istry, financial, conscience, artillerist, dissipated, 
alpaca, acquittal, icicle, umbrella, Britain, col- 
lision, separate, maritime, aisle, Mississippi, 
Cincinnati, Massachusetts, surcingle, promis- 
sory, fuchsia, Connecticut. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1st. Define comparison, syntax, auxiliary 
verb, adverb. 

2d. Give the possessive plural of daszs, sea, 
beef, fisherman, talisman. 

3d. Inflect (or decline) ¢hie/, mercy, princess, 
pincers. 

4th. Compare nigh, happy, fil, old. 

sth. Give the principal parts of smite, rid, 
steal, throw. 

6th. What part of speech is as in each of the 
following sentences : 

Do as I do. 

As we have finished we will go. 

Let such as hear take heed. 

7th. Parse the words underscored : 

Hear my decree. 

This day have | degot whom | declare. 

My only son; your Aead I him appoint. 

8th. Correct the following sentences : 
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You and me is going to fight the Indians, 
ain't we? 

It rains most every day. 

He does like we do. 

That child looks beautifully. 

That is all the further we will go. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Ist. Name the States of the United States 
which have no sea-coast, and give the capital 
of each of them. 

2d. Locate Cairo (U. S.,) Mazatlan, Bremen, 
Trieste, Brest. 

3d. Describe the following rivers: Danuéde, 
Cumberland, Tagus, Lena. 

4th. Give the position of the following and 
state to what country each belongs: A/alta, 
Cape Verd Islands, Ceylon, Cyprus. 

sth. Where are Capes Fear, Mendocino, 
Blanc, Clear, Guardafut. 

6th. Give the position of the following moun- 
tains: Allegheny, Jura, Altai, Mt. St. Elias. 

7th. Make a coasting voyage from St. Peters- 
burg to Barcelona, touching at three sea-ports 
of France. Name in order the countries you 
pass and the waters you sail through. 

The examiners found that four of the 
young gentlemen were sufficiently advanced 
to be sent before Dr. Isaac Massey, who 
will, within a few days, give them a 
thorough medical examination. The law of 
the War Department requires that the ap- 
plicant who isin the best physical condition 
and passes the highest average in the aca- 
demic examination, shall be appointed, but 
generally one or more names are sent in, in 
case the West Point board finds a flaw of 
some character. These preliminary ex- 
aminations are not final, and are only made 
for the convenience of the candidate, and 
in no way affect the decision of the aca- 
demic and medical examining boards at West 
Point. ‘The qualifications for a cadetship 
are that the candidate shall be between 
seventeen and twenty-two years, unmarried, 
at least five feet in height, free from any in- 
fectious or immoral disorder, and generally 
from any deformity, disease or infirmity 
which may render him unfit for military 
service. The physical examination is very 
rigid, and the applicant must be free gen- 
erally from any acute, chronic or hereditary 
disease, sound in eyesight, good teeth, free 
from impediment in speech, not troubled 
with either deafness, cutaneous affections, 
varicose veins, fracture of limbs, bunions or 
pulmonary troubles. After the candidate 
has passed his second examination, he is ad- 
mitted at once to the academy without re- 
turning to his home. In the January fol- 
lowing his appointment, which takes place 
in June, he goes through another academic 
examination, and, if he passes this one suc- 
cessfully, he receives a warrant.as cadet, 
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and is required to sign articles binding him- 
self to serve the United States eight years 
from the time of his admission to the 
academy, unless sooner discharged. He 
takes the following oath, on being admitted, 
in the presence of the Superintendent : 


I ——_——_—, of the State of , aged 
—— years, —— months, having been selected 
for appointment as a cadet in the Military 
Academy of the United States, do hereby en- 
gage, with the consent of my (guardian or 
parent,) in the event of my receiving such ap- 
pointment, that I will serve in the Army of the 
United States for eight years, unless sooner dis- 
charged by competent authority. And I, 
do solemnly swear that I will support the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and bear true alle- 
giance to the National Government, that I will 
maintain and defend the sovereignty of the U. 
S. paramount to any and all allegiance or fealty 
I may owe to my State, county or country what- 
soever; and that I will at all times obey the 
legal orders of my superior officers, and the 
rules and articles governing the armies of the 
United States. 

(Cadet's signature) a 

Sworn and subscribed to at , this 
day of , eighteen hundred and 
before . 

(Supt.’s signature). 


The cadets are in camp during July and | 


August. The academic duties commence 


on September 1st, and continue until the 


1st of June. The examinations of the sev- 
eral classes are held in January and June, 
and they are very thorough. Except in 
extreme cases cadets are allowed but one 
leave of absence during the tour years’ 
course, which, as a rule, is granted at the 
end of the first two years’ course of study. 
The pay of a cadet is $540 per year. No 
cadet is permitted to receive money or any 
other supplies from his parents or from any 
person, without the sanction of the superin- 
tendent. 
scribed uniform, which is of a uniform pat- 
tern and procured at the academy fe a 
regulated price. The course of study is 
divided into four years. ‘The first year 
fourth class—consists of mathematics, 
modern languages, history, geography and 
ethics, tactics of artillery and infantry, use 
of small arms. Second year—third class— 
mathematics, modern languages, drawing, 
tactics of artillery, infantry and cavalry. 
Third year—second class—natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, chemistry, miner- 
alogy and geology, drawing, tactics of ar- 
tillery, infantry and cavalry, practical mili- 
tary engineering. Fourth year—first class 
civil and military engineering and science 
of war, modern languages, law, history, 
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geography and ethics, practical military en- 
gineering, tactics of artillery, infantry and 
cavalry, ordinance and gunnery. 

West Chester Local News. 
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THE BOOK OF NATURE. 





A LL children should settle in their own minds 
J\ whether they will be Eyes or No Eyes; 
whether they will see forthemselves, or let other 
people look for them, or pretend to look and dupe 
them and lead them about—the blind leading 
the blind, till both fall into the ditch. God has 
given you eyes and it is your duty to use them. 
If your parents tried to teach you in the most 
agreeable way by beautiful picture-books, would 
it not be ungrateful and wrong to shut your 
eyes and refuse to learn? 

Then is it not altogether wrong to refuse to 
learn from your Father in Heaven, the great 
God who made all things, when he offers to 
teach you all day long by the most beautiful 
and wonderful of all picture books, which is 
simply all things that you can see, hear and 
touch, from the sun and stars above your head, 
to the mosses and insects at your feet? It is 
your duty to learn His lessons. 

God's Book which is the Universe, and the 
reading of God's Book, which is Science, can 
do nothing but good, and teach you nothing 
but truth and wisdom. God did not put this 
wondrous world about your young souls to 
tempt or mislead them. 

So use your eyes, your senses and your 
brains, and learn what God is trying to teach 
you by them. I do not mean that you must 
stop there and learn nothing more. There are 
things which neither your senses nor your 
brains can tell you; and they are not only 
more glorious, but actually more true and more 
real than any things which you can see or 
touch. But you must begin at the beginning, 
and the more you try to understand /Aings the 
more you will be able hereafter to understand 
men, and that which is above men. 

You begin to find out that truly Divine mys- 
tery that you had a mother on earth, simply by 
lying soft and warm upon her bosom: and so 
it is by watching the common natural things 
around you, and considering ghe lilies how they 
grow, that you will degz” at least to learn that 
far Diviner mystery—that you have a Father in 
Heaven. So you will be delivered out of the 
tyranny of darkness and fear, into God's free 
kingdom of light and faith and love; and will 
be safe from the venom of that tree which was 
planted long ago, and grows in all lands and 
climes, and its name is the Tree of Unreason, 
whose roots are conceit and ignorance and its 
juices folly and death. It drops its venom into 
the finest brains, and makes them call sense 
nonsense. It drops its venom into the tender- 
est hearts, and makes them call wrong right; 
and love cruelty; but any little child who will 
use the faculties God has given him, may find 
an antidote to all its poison in the meanest herb 
beneath his teet. Charles Kingsley. 
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LANCASTER, FEBRUARY, 1885. 


E. E. HIGBEE. - - - ° J, P, McCASKEY 
HE Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association has 
named July 7th, 8th, and gth, as the time 
when the annual meeting of the Association 
will be held at Harrisburg. Deputy Supt. 
J. Q. Stewart is chairman of the above com- 
mittee, and should be addressed at the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 








THE Ohto Educational Monthly, published 
by Prof. Samuel Findley, at Akron, begins 
its thirty-fourth volume with January. It 
is one of the very best monthlies on our ex- 
change list. Its age is precisely that of our 
own Pennsylvania School Journal, the first 
number of which was issued in January, 185 2. 
The first volume of Zhe Journal was made to 
include the monthly numbers for eighteen 
months, so that the second volume might 
date from July, instead of January, and 
hence our thirty-fourth volume will bear 
date six months later than our Ohio con- 
temporary. Probably these are the oldest 
educational journals in the country. 





Dr. A. N. Rave, late principal of Lock 
Haven Normal School, and a gentleman 
widely known in Pennsylvania both as teach- 
er, instructor at institutes, and author of 
school text-books, has recently begun the 
publication of the Educational News, a 16- 
page weekly, issued from Harrisburg. The 
field is large, and we welcome to it this and 
all other good agencies for its development. 
The more matter, thoughtful and suggestive, 
placed within easy reach of teachers, the 
more will they be induced to read and think, 
and the greater good must result to the 
schools. The make-up of the Vews is neat 
and attractive, and its contents are, of 
course, interesting and of practical value, or 
Dr. Raub would not be its editor. 





One of the truest things ever written is 
the following from President Garfield’s pen : 
“It has long been my opinion that we are all 
educated, whetherchildren, men, orwomen, 
far more by personal influence than by 
books and the apparatus of the school room. 
The privilege of sitting down before a great, 
clear-headed, large-hearted man, and breath- 
ing the atmosphere of his life, and being 
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drawn up to him, and lifted up by him, and 
learning his methods of thinking and living, 
is, in itself, an enormous educating power.”* 





A FIVE days’ session o f the International 
Congress of Educators will be held at the 
New Orleans Exposition, February 22d—28th, 
under the auspices of the National Educa- 
tional Association. The first three sections 
will consider respectively the subjects of 
elementary, secondary and superior instruc- 
tion ; the fourth, the instruction of the de- 
fective, dependent and delinquent classes ; 
and the fifth, the architecture and hygiene 
of schools, libraries, and museums. The 
programme makes an excellent showing of 
the strongest men in the country who are 
now interested in the work of general and 
special education. 





THE following remarks of Governor Rob- 
inson, of Massachusetts, in referring to the 
influence and work of the teacher, are of 
general interest : 

“There is not a man or woman who does 
not carry herself or himself back to some 
teacher that stands as their ideal of whata teacher 
should be. It isa high calling. We draw our 
teachers from our schools themselves. The 
teachers make the schools, and the schools 
produce the teachers. I am not a believer in 
the notion of some, that the State is to have 
done with a child when it has taught him to 
read, write and spell. Ina narrow and selfish 
way, if you consider only just what the child 
may claim, you may have answered his demand; 
but the schools are for the good of the Common- 
monwealth. You educate your child, and you 
portent and strengthen the State. You teachers 

ave the children in your charge for a few hours 
out of the twenty-four, and the children on an 
average are in school life perhaps not more 
than six years. Think how much must be 
done in that time to carry the spirit of inquiry 
into the minds of the young, and to stimulate 
them to think for themselves. We know the 
object is not to carry the child over the obstacles 
on the way and do the work for him, but to 
teach him to stand up for himself as an intelli- 
gent and free person.” 





EDWARD SCARLETT, inspector of public 
schools at Coburg, Ontario, in an opening 
address to the County Model School, among 
other good things, said: ‘‘ You will find it 
to your advantage to read some good school 
journal in order to make you familiar with 
new methods of instruction, conversant with 
the doings of the educational world, and 
cognizant of the changes peculiar to our 
present transition. Do not be anxious to 
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adopt every new plan in teaching that you 
see or read about. Preserve your individu- 
ality, and do not take charge of school as a 
second edition of somebody else. It is quite 
common to imitate the weaknesses of people, 
and less natural to imitate what is most to 
be admired in them. This is why I regard 
the bearing of a teacher as a matter of para- 
mount importance. Children are very imi- 
tative; and the school-room exercises a 
powerful influence over habits, manners and 
tastes. I would not recommend you to ac- 
quire the habit of lecturing, when a few 
words will express what you wish to convey. 
The best taught schools in our country to- 
day are in the hands of teachers who talk 
but little. Your object should be rather to 
keep your pupils busy than to appear to be 
very busy yourselves. Less talking, more 
teaching, and more thoughtful work on the 
part of pupils, is what we are looking for. 
It is not so much what teachers do for pupils 
as what pupils do for themselves that gives 
potency and progress to our Public Schools.’’ 


~~ 
— 


‘*ARBOR DAY” IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





gee more useful or more delightful oc- 


cupation for a school holiday can there 
be than that of ornamerting school-grounds, 
and the approaches thereto, with flowering 
plants, shrubbery, shade trees, vines, and 
fruit trees? While affording a fine oppor- 
tunity for imparting valuable practical in- 
struction, such work, properly organized, 
would increase the charm of our school- 
grounds, and in many places make what is 
now a desert blossom as a rose. 

No one can easily measure the influence 
which such work, if followed by proper sub- 
sequent care upon the part of teachers and 
pupils, would exert upon the whole district. 
We are all influenced, unconsciously it may 
be, by our surroundings. Habits of neat- 
ness, and care, and industry, are in part 
formed by just such simple challenge of at- 
tention as the planting and tending of trees 
and shrubbery and flowers would make upon 
the time and feelings of those engaged 
therein. 

Our young children need this as part of 
their early training : our school-grounds de- 
mand it to make them what they ought to 
be to the vision of old and young ; and the 
time is here for a well-concerted effort to 
secure a so-called ‘‘Arbor Day’’ in which 
this work, so useful and so much desired, 
may begin. 

The Governor of the State, in an address 
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referred to in the last number of Zhe /our- 
nal, has, with great earnestness and foresight, 
suggested the necessity of such effort, and 
it may be possible that he would aid the 
School Department in proclaiming a holiday 
at a suitable time, upon which all of our Pub- 
lic Schools may engage in a work at once so 
congenial and so much required. 


_ 
—_ 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 





JE commend to our readers the report of 
\ the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools in this issue of Zhe Journal. 
Pennsylvania enjoys the proud and enviable 
distinction of being the only State in the 
Union that has so generously provided for 
the children of her soldiers who gave their 
lives or were permanently disabled in the 
war of the rebellion. The report enters into 
a complete detail of the work of the system, 
showing how it has been brought to the high 
degree of perfection it now maintains, and 
so thoroughly exhausts the subject that com- 
ment is scarcely necessary. 

Ignorance of the law governing admissions 
to the schools, as alsotheir management, has 
led some to condemn the whole system. Full 
information is given on these important 
points in the report ; and the benefits already 
derived, which are clearly demonstrated, are 
sufficient to convince all that the work is a 
meritorious one, and richly deserving of 
commendation. 

A further modification of the law is re- 
commended, so that a still greater number 
may receive the benefits of the schools 
‘* so generously organized for their good.’’ 
Legislation, as asked for, which will promote 
the cause of education, and in addition 
relieve pressing want and distress, will al- 
ways meet with general approval and should 
have prompt consideration at the hands of 
our law-makers. 

The schools, we are pleased to notice, are 
all in a flourishing condition. The disci- 
pline and training are thorough, and under 
the wise supervision of the Department they 
have attained a remarkable degree of excel- 
lence. As an evidence of the good results 
and the present standard of the work, the 
Superintendent gives this flattering testimo- 
nial, ‘* No nobler band of well-trained, inde- 
_-pendent and honorable young men and wo- 
men can anywhere be found than among the 
so-called ‘Sixteeners,’ who have graduated 
from these various schools.’”’ 

To still further promote the work, atten- 





tion is directed to the industrial features and 
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means suggested for advancement and im- 
provement in this direction. Could these 
wards of the State and all destitute children 
have their school education supplemented 
with careful training in the several trades, 
they would be well equipped for the battle 
of life. The combination would be a most 
useful one and we fully agree that such a 
condition would be a ‘‘ blessing and profit 
to this commonwealth.” 

No one can estimate the value of the good 
accomplished through this system of educa- 
tion—‘‘a good which we are now reaping 
and will reap for years to come.’” Many 
children have, by this agency, been re- 
claimed from a life which might possibly 
have led to pauperism or crime. Instances 
of this nature have come under our notice 
which are sufficient to commend this system 
of schools and bid it God-speed in its noble 
work. 

From the tabular statements we compile 
the following statistics : There are now sev- 
enteen institutious containing soldiers’ or- 
phans, which is a reduction of twenty-seven 
since the beginning. On May 31, 1884, 
there were 2306 orphans in schools and 
homes ; 455 were admitted during the year 
and 496 discharged ; 13,465 orders of ad- 
mission have been issued since the system 
went into operation, and 12,707 orphans 
admitted to the schools. There were 1128 
applications on file on June 1, 1884; of 
which 429 were approved, the balance, 699, 
being incomplete for want of sufficient tes- 
timony to meet the requirements of law. 

A. K. M. 


» 
> 


NATHAN, THE PROPHET. 





HE spirit and language in which the 

teacher, as well as the divine, should 
and should not reprove the follies of youth 
and of the people are beautifully set forth 
in the following parable from the German of 
Krummacher, has been translated by Supt. 
R. K. Buehrle: 


I. 


Nathan, a prophet and wise teacher at Salem, 
was sitting in the midst of his disciples, and 
words of wisdom were flowing from his lips like 
honey, when Gamaliel, one of them, said: ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, why is it that we all so gladly receive thy 
teachings, and are so attentive to the words of 
thy mouth ?”’ 

Upon hearing this, the modest teacher smiled 
and said: ‘‘Is not my name Give ?* Surely, 
men gladly receive if one but knows how to 


give!” 





* The word Nathan signifies give. 
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“ How, then, do you give?” inquired Hillel, 
another of those who sat at his feet. 

And Nathan answered: ‘I deliver to you the 
golden apple ina silver chalice. Thechadice you 
recetve—but the apple you find.” 


Il. 


On another occasion, Gamaliel asked the sage 
Nathan: ‘ Master, why dost thou teach usin par- 
ables?” 

Nathan answered, and said: ‘“‘ Lo, my son, 
when I became a man, I perceived the word of 
the Lord in my heart, that I should become a 
teacher of the people, and bear witness to the 
truth, and the spirit of God came upon me. 

“‘So I permitted my beard to grow, and I was 
clad in coarse hair-cloth, and went out among 
the people and reproved them with hard, violent 
words— 

“But the people fled from before me, and 
would not take my words to heart, or applied 
them to others. 

“Then my spirit waxed wroth, and I fled out 
into the night upon Mt. Hermon, and said, in 
my heart: ‘If they will not have the light, let 
them wander in darkness and night, and perish 
in the gloom!’ 

“ Thus cried I, incensed, and wandered forth 
in the darkness of the night, when, lo! the dawn 
arrived and Aurora ascended the heavens, and 
the dew of the morning descended upon Mt. 
Hermon. Then the night withdrew and Mt. 
Hermon was veiled in a garment of fragrance. 
For the radiance of Aurora was mild and lovely, 
and clouds of mist enveloped the summit of the 
mountain. 

‘‘ But the people, full of joy, moved to and fro, 
and gazed tp towards the dawn. Now the day 
descended from heaven and the sun came forth 
from the embrace of Aurora and irradiated the 
dewy verdure; and I stood and gazed, and 
strange feelings arose in my heart. 

“Then the morning breeze began to blow and 
I perceived in its zephyrs the voice of the Lord 
which spoke to me, and said: ‘ Behold, Nathan, 
how A/eaven sends to the son of Earth its most 
precious and tenderest gift, the sweet light of 
day!" 

III. 


‘‘ Now, when I came down from the mountain,” 
the prophet continued, ‘‘the spirit of the Lord 
led me beneath a pomegranate-tree. The tree, 
indeed, was beautiful and shady, and it bore 
blossoms and fruit at the same time ; and I stood 
in its shade and gazed upon its bloom, and said: 
‘O how beautiful and roseate, like unto the deli- 
cate breath of innocence on the blooming cheeks 
of the daughters of Israel!’ 

‘‘And when now! drew nearer to it I also 
found the luscious fruit concealed in the shade 
of the leaves. 

“Then the word of the Lord came to me out 
of the pomegranate tree, and said: ‘Lo, Nathan! 
thus Na/ure promises the precious fruit in the 
simple blossom, and, concealing her hand, of- 
fers it in the shadow of the foliage!’ 

“‘And now’’—continued the sage Nathan— 
“TI was of good cheer, and returned to Salem; 
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I laid aside my rough garment, anointed my 
head, and taught the truth in a joyous manner 
and in parables. 

‘For Truth is earnest and has few friends; 
therefore she would fain appear clad in simple 
joyous raiment, humane among human beings, 
if peradventure she may win friends and dis- 
ciples.” 


——_—_.— 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY—III. 


THE STUDY OF MAPS. 


SE the globe before the atlas. Let the 

pupil’s first impression of the forms and 
the relative positions of the earth’s conti- 
nents and oceans be correct. ‘This point 
has already been urged in a preceding pa- 
per; but its importance is so generally over- 
looked that we shall dwell upon it a moment 
before taking up the subject of the use of 
maps. 

The common substitute for the globe is 
the familiar ‘‘map of the world’’ in two 
hemispheres. In many important respects 
this map is misleading. To correct its dis- 
tortions, to take due account of the varying 
curvature of its parallels of latitude, and 
mentally to unite the two hemispheres in 
such a manner as to perceive the correct re- 
lation of their respective continents requires 
an effort of the imagination which cannot be 
expected of children, and which few of us 
older geographers who are not likewise fa- 
miliar with the globe habitually make. Take 
for example the position of Europe with re- 
ference to North America. We remember 
in our school-days to have thought it re- 
markable that a steamer sailing from New 
York to Liverpool, instead of putting straight 
out to sea, should follow the coast and go 
apparently quite out of its way to touch at 
Halifax, and take its final departure from 
Cape Race; but an examination of the globe 
reveals that in so doing it is in fact pursuing 
the direct route. Quite contrary to the im- 
pression which one derives from the map, 
the trend of the coast of America from 
Sandy Hook to Newfoundland is almost di- 
rectly towards the English Channel. This 
bit of personal experience may seem almost 
too trivial to be given, but we are confident 
that every person who has learned his geog- 
raphy from the atlas, and has had occasion 
to consult a globe, has met with similar sur- 
prises. Examine the north circumpolar 
regions. They lie on the globe in positions 
quite different from those which are almost 
invariably suggested by the map. We are 
hardly accustomed to regard the Arctic 
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Ocean as a comparatively small inland sea, 
nor to think of Asia as lying north from us. 
A few years ago a steamer exploring a cable 
route from California to Japan was reported 
as taking soundings in the neighborhood of 
the Aleutian islands. Now, Japan 1s in the 
same latitude as California, and therefore 
lies due west from it. Why, then, was this 
vessel so far to the northward? The map 
cannot give an answer to this question; but 
the globe explains at once. This vessel was 
in fact closely following the great circle 
which passes through Japan and Cali‘ornia, 
and was therefore exploring the shortest 
route between the two countries. 

The proper time to familiarize the pupil 
with this ‘‘lay’’ of the grand divisions of the 
earth’s surface is at the very beginning of 
the geography course. Again, the construc- 
tion of the ordinary map, especially if it is 
the map of an entire continent, cannot be 
clearly understood by the pupil without the 
assistance of the globe. It is not easy for 
him to understand why the parallels of lati- 
tude are drawn curving, and the meridians 
of longitude converging, either at the top or 
the bottom of the map. Practically this 
curvature is ignored by most pupils, direc- 
tions north and south being reckuned by 
them perpendicularly, without regard to the 
meridian lines; directions east and west 
horizontally across the face of the map. 
Hence, they receive erroneous impressions 
of the relative positions of different places, 
and of the directions in which run coast 
lines, mountain ranges, and rivers. This 
feature of the map should be carefully ex- 
plained ; and a very simple explanation may 
be given as follows: Ina sheet of card-board 
cut a square aperture just large enough to 
enclose, as in a frame, the country of Europe 
upon the globe. Place the globe, with the 
card-board properly adjusted, in such a po- 
sition that the pupils may look directly down 
upon the enclosed space, as upon a map. 
They have before them the original which 
the map aims at reproducing upon a flat sur- 
face, and the mystery of its curving lines is 
solved at a glance. 

The study of maps is essentially a study of 
form. It is work for the eye rather than for 
the understanding. The map is a picture. 
Its details are best mastered, not by formu- 
lating their appearance in words, but by 
looking at them until their form and rela- 
tions to one another are vividly impressed 
upon the mind. One remembers a map as 
he remembers any other object which has 
been familiar to his sight; the distinctness 
and correctness of the impression he retains 
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of it are dependent upon the closeness of his 
observation. In whatever way the map is 
studied, the result is an indelible mental 
picture of it, more or less perfect, which one 
may recall as occasion may require. So 
vivid is our recollection of the maps from 
which we studied geography that we may 
even recall the coloring of the different 
countries, France was green, Spain yellow, 
and Portugal pink. The mention of Corsica 
or Sicily, Malta or Rhodes, at once calls up 
in mind a picture of the Mediterranean Sea, 
just as it appeared upon the map from which 
we learned our school lessons. It is not 
necessary to say to one’s self, ‘‘ This place is 
at the eastern extremity of the Mediterra- 
nean, this in the central, and this in the 
western part,’’ but he sees where it is with- 
out the intervention of conscious thought, 
in the same manner as he calls up a mental 
picture of actual places with which he is fa- 
miliar. 

How the most vividly to impress this pic- 
ture upon the pupil’s mind is the problem 
for the teacher. It must be done by secur- 
ing close and accurate observation on the 
pupil’s part; and this end can best be at- 
tained by requiring him to copy the map, 
line by line. 

Map-drawing, although generally required 
of pupils as an occasional exercise, deserves 
a far more prominent place in the geogra- 
phy course than is usually accorded to it. 
We would have it made the chief means em- 
ployed for mastering the details of the map. 
Instead of setting pupils at the irksome task 
of hunting up places on the map—rivers, 
towns, bays, capes, etc—and committing 
to memory verbal statements of their loca- 
tion—statements which at best are apt to be 
extremely vague—let them employ their time 
in drawing, with greater or less complete- 
ness, maps of the region under considera- 
tion, locating upon them as accurately as 
may be the required places. Let this work 
be done with the knowledge that they will 
be required to repeat it from memory. That 
is, let the pupil be trained to impressupon 
his mind so distinct a picture of the map— 
the coast-lines and other boundaries of coun- 
tries, mountain ranges, rivers, etc.—that he 
will be able to reproduce it with no other 
help than this mental image. With a little 
practice most pupils will soon acquire great 
facility in this sort of work: the recitation 
is, of course, conducted by means of a black- 
board. 

The true test of the value of the answer 
to a question is the amount of real informa- 
tion which it conveys. Suppose a person, 





ignorant of the geography of Pennsylvania, 
to ask the location of Pittsburgh. He is 
answered that it is in the south-western part 
of the State, at the junction of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers. To one who is 
acquainted with this region, and knows the 
course of these rivers, this answer appears 
precise. But for one who has not this 
knowledge it simply fixes an unknown posi- 
tion by reference to another unknown posi- 
tion. Far more satisfactory would it be for 
him, provided he is seeking exact knowl- 
edge, if his informant, instead of making 
this loose statement, will take pencil and 
paper, and, having roughly outlined the 
State, will locate the city thus: ‘‘ Here is the 
Allegheny river’’—tracing it with his pen- 
cil—*‘ Here is the Monongahela; they unite 
here, to form the Ohio, which flows off in 
this direction; and here, at their junction, is 
the city of Pittsburgh.’’ 

It is this sort of answer—the same in prin- 
ciple, if not in form—that should be required 
of the pupil in the geography class, in dis- 
posing of matters relating to the map. In- 
stead of requiring him, for example, to 
bound the State of Pennsylvania verbally, 
have him draw in outline the map of the 
state, and point out the location of the bor- 
dering states; instead of describing the 
course of the Susquehanna river, or the Al- 
legheny mountains, let him draw them as 
he remembers having seen them‘on the map; 
and instead of vaguely locating in words the 
city of Erie, or Harrisburg, or Philadelphia, 
let him place his crayon on the exact spot 
where it is. The exercise may be so con- 
ducted that, although but one pupil is at the 
board at a time, the whole class shall take 
part in it. Difference of opinion will arise 
among the pupils; inaccuracies will be the 
subject of criticism. It may be necessary 
at times to appeal to the atlas or to a wall- 
map to decide between conflicting views. 
No point should ever pass undecided. With 
a little tact the teacher can make the reci- 
tation lively and interesting, as well as in- 
structive. 

It may be objected that this is a tedious 
mode of conducting a recitation, and that 
but little ground can be covered in one les- 
son. The answer is that what little is done, 
is done well. Besides it is not quite certain 
that the pupils will not be gainers from the 
forced omission of many of the less import- 
ant details of the map. It is a very com- 
mon mistake in this part of the course to 
attempt to teach children too much—to 
burden their memories with an uninteresting 
array of trivial matters, which, as soon as 
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their school-days are over, they permit 
quietly to drop into oblivion. The broad 
features of the map—coast-lines, state or 
country boundary-lines, the courses of large 
rivers, mountain ranges, the location of im- 
portant cities—features such as these are all 
that can reasonably be expected to be re- 
tained in memory for any long time. Let 
the teacher rest satisfied if he succeeds in 
making the impression of them on his pu- 
pil’s mind distinct and accurate. 


<< 


RECESS OR NO RECESS. 


HE proper committee of the National 

Council of Education made to that body 
at its meeting held in Madison, Wis., July 
ro, 1884, a report upon ‘‘ Recess or no Re- 
cess in Schools.’’ 
subject was again referred to the committee 
for further investigation, to be followed by 
another report in July, 188s. 
is of vital importance, touching as it does 
the welfare of pupils in the schools of the 
country; hence the investigation assumes 
the widest scope. 


facts of experience, as well as theories based 
upon experience ; any fact that bears direct- 
ly or indirectly upon the subject will be very | 


acceptable. 
Address communications to Prof. J. H. 
Hoose, chairman sub-committee on Hygiene 
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recess and adopt the no-recess plan, and with 
whom did the proposition originate to establish 
in your schools the no-recess plan—with the 


| superintendent and teachers, with the board of 





education, or with the patrons? 

5. How many hours of continuous confine- 
ment within the school-room are required daily, 
A. M. and P. M., of pupils in the several grades 
under your no-recess plan? 

6. What are the precise duties and privileges 
of pupils that have been substituted for those of 


| the recess in the several grades of your school ? 


7. Are physical exercises as a practical means 
of retaining and securing health in the school- 
room, an equivalent under your no-recess plan 


| for the exercise afforded to pupils by an out- 


door recess ? 
8. What effect has the no-recess plan upon 
the management and government of your 


| schools, especially in the matter of the pupils’ 


| habits in conduct? 


After discussion, the | 


g. Is the no-recess plan extending among the 
schools in your vicinity ? 

10. How is the health of pupils affected in the 
following particulars by the no-recess plan, so 


| far as your observation and experience extend? 


The subject | 


Note.—State explicitly the nature and charac- 


| ter of the examinations instituted to arrive at the 


The committee seeks | 


facts and opinions which you recount in your 
answer to the questions asked under (a) to (e) 
below. Special inquiry is made about those 
children that have inherited or have developed 
weaknesses in the points enumerated. 

(a) Does or does not the no-recess plan affect 


| the duties and privileges of pupils in such a way 


as to develop or aggravate in any of them 
| nervous irritation ?—revealed by a tendency to 


in Education, principal State Normal School | 


Cortland, Cortland county, New York. 

The scope of the investigation is indicated 
by the following questions to which answers 
are solicited from superintendents of schools, 
principals, teachers, school officers, physi- 
cians, professional men of all classes, and 
parents. The first nine questions are directed 
especially to superintendents and teachers ; 
the rest of the questions are also directed to 
any persons who can give any information 
upon the points raised. The name and ad- 


dress of persons, particularly physicians, who | 


have given attention to this subject, will be 
valuable aid; copies of reports or papers 
that discuss this subject are solicited. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Is the no-recess plan in operation in the 
schools under your supervision or instruction? 

2. If it is, has any proposition been made to- 
ward the establishment of the plan, and what 
arguments prevailed against the proposition to 
introduce it ? 

3. Have you returned to the recess plan after 
a fair trial of the no-recess plan, and if so, what 
causes led to the change? 

4. What condition exists in and about your 
schools that prompted the officials to abolish the 








or an absence from cerebral pains, inability to 
think or to act or to remember, weariness, cold- 
ness of extremities, want of blood in the brain, 
irritation of the sympathetic system of nerves— 
owing to continuous sedentary confinement in 
the school-room, with its heated and perhaps 
vitiated air? 

(6) Does or does not the no-recess plan affect 
the pelvic organs ?—revealed by a tendency to 
develop or aggravate irritation and disease of 
the kidneys, bladder, rectum, or by blood poi- 
soning from retention of urine—owing to the 
failure of pupils to comply regularly with the 
physical necessities under which they rest, to 
a lack of those physical exercises which tend to 
keep in a healthy condition the organs enumer- 
ated, and to the continuous confinement upon 


| the seats in the school-room ? 


(c) Doesor does not the no-recess a affect 
the eye-sight?—revealed by developing or 
aggravating enfeebled powers of those organs, 
owing to deficiencies of out-door exposure ? 

(@) Does or does not the no-recess plan affect 
the nasal passages and lungs?—revealed by 
developing or aggravating catarrh or irritation 
of the lungs, owing to too continuous exposure 
to the dust, heat, and air of the school-room ? 

(¢) How dothe physical exercises substituted 
by the no-recess plan for those of the recess 
affect, relatively, the rapidity of the pulse of 
pupils, when it is compared to the rapidity de- 
developed in the exercises of out-door recess. 
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SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


To RoBert E, PAtTison, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania : 

Srr: As required by law, the Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphans respectfully submits the follow- 
ing report for the year ending May 31, A. D. 1884: 

There seems to be a prevalent misunderstand- 
ing of the law governing the admission of chil- 
dren into the soldiers’ orphan schools of the 
State. Frequently we are asked, “ How can 
there be soldiers’ orphans now under the age of 
sixteen, when the war ended nearly twenty 
years ago?"’ Of course this is impossible. But 
the original law confining admission to children 
whose fathers were killed, or died from wounds 
received while in the army or navy, was subse- 
quently enlarged in its provisions by act of As- 
sembly, approved March 18, A. D. 1875. Under 
this act, ‘‘ all children of deceased, destitute, or 
permanently disabled soldiers or sailors, whether 
born after or before January 1, 1866, shall be 
admitted into the soldiers’ orphan schools on 
the same conditions as the orphans of deceased 
soldiers and sailors are now admitted.” 

Many soldiers, during the war, entered the 
service at a very youthful age, who, by wounds 
received or diseases contracted therein, subse- 
quently came to be so disabled and destitute as 
to make it impossible for them properly to main- 
tain and educate their children born after the 
close of the war. The Legislature, therefore, 
very wisely enlarged the provisions of the law 
so as to allow such children to receive the bene- 
fits of these schools which had been so humanely 
established. 

We are convinced, however, from the many 
sad cases which have come to our notice, that 
even this enlarging act was not enough. It is 
extremely difficult in most cases to trace the 
present disability and destitution of a deceased 
soldier's family, by any adequate or specific 
proof, to wounds received or disease contracted 
while in the army. In such cases it ought to be 
enough to have full proof of present destitution 
in order to admit children whose fathers, in the 
great crisis of the Republic, went forth at the 
call of their country to the field of strife and 
carnage, and have since died /rom any cause 
whatsoever, leaving their young children in 
penury. How many there are who, in swamps 
and dangerous night marches, in terrible prisons 
and exposures to pestilence, in perils by land 
and in perils by sea, wasted the strength of their 

outh and manhood, but whose personal pride 
Lent them from giving up until the very last 
moment—how many such there are whose re- 
maining families, desolate and destitute, can 
gain no definite affidavits from comrades long 
ago in soldiers’ graves, or from army physicians 
who have either died or removed to parts un- 
known? Shall the helpless young children of 
such suffering families, where the fact of desti- 
tution is clearly made out by the testimony of 
neighbors and school boards, be left to the 
cold charity of the world, and, unheeded by a 





= State, grow up in vagrancy and crime? 
uch neglect certainly contradicts the very spirit 
which originated the soldiers’ orphan schools of 
this Commonwealth. Far better is it that such 
destitute children should be admitted into our 
already well-organized schools than that they 
should be made to suffer from the inadequate 
means offered by the directors of the poor in 
our various counties, or to endure the miseries 
of a vagrant and unguided youth, opening into 
a criminal manhood, and ending almost of ne- 
cessity in the prison or on the gallows. Under 
the law, as it now is, we cannot admit such 
children without clear and full proof that the 
death and destitution were occasioned by some 
army wound or disease. In our judgment, the 
well-established destitution of the family should 
of itself be sufficient to admit the helpless chil- 
dren of a deceased soldier into schools so gen- 
erously organized for their good. Such modifi- 
cation of the present law we recommend. Not 
only does charity demand it, but the obligation 
of the State to seek the highest safety and wel- 
fare of its citizens shows it to be a duty. 

Not only is there a prevalent misunderstand- 
ing of the law governing admissions into the 
schools, but also of the system of management 
under which the schools have been conducted. 
How frequently we are asked such questions as 
these: “Are not the teachers overpaid? Are 
not too many of them engaged, so that the De- 
partment is expending State funds for the sal- 
aries of sinecures? Are not the contracts for 
food, fuel, clothing, text-books, &c., so misman- 
aged as to cause great loss to the State, and a 
corresponding gain to others?”’ It is quite clear 
from questions of this character, no doubt hon- 
estly made, that there is a wide-spread ignor- 
ance of the whole method of management. 

The Department, in fact, engages no teach- 
ers, and since 1871 has furnished no supplies 
whatever—indeed, has nothing to do with the 
finances of the schools. The schools are pri- 
vate corporations, to whom the Department 
transfers the children that they may be taken 
care of at a fixed fer cafita price, specified by 
act of Assembly making the appropriation. 
These schools, however, obligate themselves to 
feed, clothe, and educate the children, giving 
them proper medical treatment, and furnishing 
them with all the necessary text-books and sta- 
tionery and other school apparatus; and the 
Department, by frequent inspections, and regu- 
lative orders, and careful examinations, catishes 
itself that all this is faithfully done. In case 
full satisfaction is not given, the Department 
has authority, after proper notice, to transfer the 
children to other schools where the work may 
be rightly done. The education, while elemen- 
tary and including, just as far as possible, use- 
ful industrial pursuits, must be thorough, and 
such as characterizes our best regulated public 
schools. The food must be, in quantity and 
quality, such as is supplied at the table of a 
well-regulated family in the Commonwealth. 
The clothing must be substantial, and enough 
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must be furnished to each child to amount to 
one-sixth of the sum appropriated. The duz/d- 
ings must be commodious, in proper sanitary 
condition, and properly furnished. All this is 
regulated by careful inspection, and orders issued 
upon the base of such inspection-reports. 
Recently, one of these schools failed to satisfy 
the inspection of the Department, and came 
under the severe criticism of yourself and the 
superintendent. Repairing and refurnishing 
were promptly demanded by order of the De- 
partment, and as promptly undertaken and 
completed. 

The contract price in all the regular schools 
for food, fuel, clothing, tuition, text-books, medi- 
cal treatment, and all, is one hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum for each child over the age 
of ten, and one hundred and fifteen dollars for 
each child under ten. One-sixth of this must, 
without fail, be expended for clothing for the 
use of each child. It can be seen from this 
that the questions above referred to grow out of 
an entire ignorance of the system of manage- 
ment. 

Perhaps, had the Legislature at the beginning 
realized the full magnitude and significance of 
the work before it, it would have erected its own 
buildings and carried on the whole interest 
much in the same manner as it has done in its 
other philanthropic institutions. But at the 
Start this was impossible. It was an entirely 
new undertaking, and occasioned great caution, 
and in the midst of much controversy was tim- 
idly entered upon. Indeed, after the drafting 
of an admirable bill by Doctor Wickersham, in 
1864, which was read in place April 8, of the 
same year, the Legislature, having passed 
through a severe struggle, settled upon a very 
simple act, authorizing the Governor to accept 
the generous gift of $50,000 made by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, and to appropriate 
the same for the education and maintenance of 
destitute orphans of deceased soldiers and sailors 
in such manner as he may deem best calculated 
to accomplish the object designed by said dona- 
tion. Such and so small were the beginnings. 

The promoters of the good cause were neces- 
sitated at once to seek for schools already organ- 
ized that the work might go on. It was impos- 
sible to think of erecting buildings or of prose- 
cuting the work on such a scale as in reality it 
justly merited. We question very much, how- 
ever, whether any other method, as the work 
increased, would have shown itself so economi- 
cal, or could have called out, to so large an ex- 
tent, the warm sympathy of the whole Common- 
wealth: for these schools have become very 
dear to the hearts of those who have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with their man- 
agement and work. In almost every hamlet of 
this vast State, the good results of these widely 
scattered schools can be seen. No nobler band 
of well-trained, independent, and honorable 
young men and women can anywhere be found 
than among the so-called “ Six/eeners,’ who 
have graduated from these various schools. 

The thoughtful Superintendent, Doctor Bur- 
rowes, did not make a mistake in following out 
and completing the valuable suggestions of Doc- 
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tor Wickersham’s first bill, although the struggle 
was long and severe before he saw the coming 
victory. 

We are fully convinced, however, that, could 
the Department at this time secure from the 
Legislature any large and well-constructed build- 
ings, such, for example, as the Marine Hospital 
at Erie, recently offered to the general Govern- 
ment, and transfer the children of some of the 
schools nearest the same, keeping them under 
the same general management as now, far more 
satisfactory work might be accomplished. This 
would open the way at once for organizing them 
into thorough industrial schools, which could 
continue as benefits for all destitute and home- 
less children when the soldiers’ orphans are no 
more. It is quite impossible to graft on to our 
soldiers’ orphan system industrial schools of 
proper character. Our buildings are inadequate, 
and no body of managers will be satisfied to 
enter upon such a work, knowing that the orphan 
schools close in 18g0. Yet such industrial pur- 
suits are more and more demanded for these 
schools. With a building, however, such as re- 
ferred to above, and an appropriation sufficient 
to secure the necessary machinery and tools, 
the soldiers’ orphans could at once be placed 
in the same from schools near at hand, and the 
system could be enlarged so as to include all 
destitute children now either in poor-houses or 
Sarmed out by the directors of the poor. Coun- 
ties within a given district could be required by 
law to send all such children to the school, where 
they could come under the same instruction and 
charge, under some proper obligation to pay for 
each a reasonable sum, such as they must now 
pay when voluntarily placing such wards in any 
of our charitable institutions. Something of this 
kind, in our judgment, is now a pressing neces- 
sity ; and nothing could give us more satisfaction 
than to help in such work, should the Legisla- 
ture, by your recommendation, open the way 
for a firm beginning. Our poor-houses,scattered 
through our various counties, are no places for 
the training of children, and the matter will be 
but little more satisfactory if these destitute and 
homeless ones are farmed out over the State. 
In neither case can there be any proper organi- 
zation or concentration of effort to make such 
children, by education and industry, proper cit- 
izens of an enlightened Commonwealth. The 
whole experience of history has been that noth- 
ing is more costly and demoralizing to any com- 
munity than idle ignorance and vagrancy. In- 
deed, could we, under prudent regulation, gather 
all the homeless and helpless children of the 
State into well-organized schools of industry, 
and keep them there, free from contamination 
and all temptations to vagrancy, what a blessing 
and honor it would be to this Commonwealth ! 

The cost of the system has been very great. 
How could it be otherwise? The war was on a 
scale of magnitude unthought of and never 
before experienced in.history. We can hardly 
estimate the thousands who hurried from our 
mountains and valleys to fight under the flag of 
their country. Much less can we call into pain- 
ful vision the thousand helpless little ones of 
families shattered and ruined in its bloody pro- 
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gress. Nearly four hundred thousand Pennsyl- 
vanians entered the army, and nearly fifty 
thousand of these never returned unless cold in 
their flag-draped coffins. The whole State was 
filled with suffering orphans. Pensions, ex- 
hausting millions, have served to make the ruin 
and wreck less sad. But no State except ours 
tried the noble experiment of taking the orphans 
of the war under its guidance and guardianship, 
and we have every reason to believe that the 
cost has been a thousand fold repaid by the 
good accomplished—a good which we are now 
reaping, and will reap for years to come. Yet, 
without counting the cost, the State has the 
priceless consciousness of having done its duty, 
and of having shown to the world that our 
modern civilization, if it cannot avert the dread 
necessity of war and make “ hoarse, dull drum 
to sleep and men be happy,” can, at least, lessen 
the miseries which always attend it, and which, 
as Burke has well said, “are even more dread- 
ful than the monstrous carnage itself, which 
shocks our humanity and almost staggers our 
belief. 

All admissions to the schools after June 1, 
1882, having been forbidden by law, in prepar- 
ing our report for the Legislature of 1883 we 
endeavored to make as close an estimate as 
possible of the necessary annual expense for the 
maintenance only of the children then in school, 
discounting for the number to be discharged on 
arriving at the age of sixteen, and for the prob- 
able number which would be ordered out for 
various other reasons. Having no authority to 
anticipate any change of the then existing law 
forbidding further admissions, although urging 
the change, we reduced, in our estimate of funds 
needed, the amount of the two preceding years, 
asking an appropriation of only $625,000, which 
was $75,000 less than before. The Legislature, 
however, revived the law authorizing admissions 
to be made, but, probably by oversight forget- 
ting that the estimate had been made upon the 
basis of no further admissions, failed to add to 
the appropriation asked for the $75,000, which 
was the reduction made in view of the fact that 
no more children were to be admitted. This 
left us in a very difficult position. As soon as 
the law granting admissions was approved, a 
formidable pressure was upon us to admit chil- 
dren, especially those who had been waiting 
already for a year or more in circumstances of 
great suffering and distress. Believing that 
there would be margin enough in our estimate 
to warrant some admissions, we ordered in a 
few, selecting those most destitute and helpless. 
We soon found, however, that our estimate had 
been too low even to maintain those already in, 
and that a deficit was unavoidable. Discover- 
ing this, we refused at once to admit any more 
upon any condition whatever, except to fill a 
few vacancies, up to March, 1883. Such has 
been our policy since December, 1883. 

Applications have been made, and strong ap- 
peals have reached us almost daily, and the sad 
condition of the destitute children pleaded more 
strongly than aught else, but we have been 
forced to refuse all, that the deficit might not in 
any way be increased. Added to this, we have 
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made every effort to decrease it by discharges 
wherever possible, and have gone so far as to 
require the schools to discharge six per cent. of 
their number on roll and in good standing Sep- 
tember 1, 1884, to bring the management within 
the amount appropriated. Such, though severe, 
must be our policy in the future unless the Leg- 
islature comes to our relief. 

We, therefore, most respectfully and urgently 
ask the Legislature to restore at least $30,000 of 
the $75,000 of reduction made in our last esti- 
mate, appropriating it to meet the deficit which 
is unavoidable for the years ending respectively 
May 31, 1884, and May 31, 1885, and to appro- 
priate for the two years beginning June 1, 1885, 
$350,000 for each year. This amount will be 
needed, in our judgment, to carry forward the 
work in accordance with the law. ' 

The present condition of the schools, so far 
as can be shown by statistics, may be seen in 
the appended tabular statement. The health 
of the children has been remarkable, showing 
that great care has been taken in this matter. 
No epidemics have prevailed, and failures in at- 
tention to school duties caused by sickness have 
been very rare. Most of our recommendations 
in reference to sanitary improvements have 
been promptly attended to, and we feel no hesi- 
tation in saying that the schools have had a very 
successful year's work, ahd are now in as good, 
if not better, condition than ever before. 

The educational and disciplinary work has 
been most satisfactory. The examinations, 
which were very thorough, have been regarded 
by all who attended them as showing a degree 
of attainment and drill which our best public 
schools even might well be proud of. Our in- 
spectors, Mrs. E. E. Hutter and Rev. John W, 
Sayers, have given most faithful and valuable 
service. Their zeal in the work is only equalled 
by their thorough knowledge of all its details. 
It would be impossible to prosecute the work 
without their aid, and they should by all means 
be continued in office. Their reports are ap- 
pended. To make the inspection, upon which 
so much depends, more definite and effective, 
we have carefully reorganized the work, and in 
such manner as to make it almost impossible 
for any deception to be practiced upon us, even 
should there be any disposition todoso. These 
new regulations are embodied in this present 
report. 

We are much gratified to notice the deep in- 
terest which these schools are more and more 
elicting. One of our respected Representatives, 
Hon. W. J. Hulings, ot Venango county, has 
generously placed in our trust funds paid him 
by the State for his official services which he 
was unwilling to use for himself, that the same 
might be devoted to the good of the soldiers’ 
orphans. Appended is a full account of the 
fund, and ail the details of its disbursements. 
Others also have shown in various ways their 
warm sympathy. As always heretofore, so dur- 
ing the time covered by this report, the Grand 
Army of the Republic have given us their most 
hearty and effective codperation. We feel grati- 
fied that they recognize so fully the value of the 
schools, and also show such confidence in their 
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present management. Should we be able, as 
we hope to be, to enlarge the work as already 
suggested, so as to organize, in conjunction 
with our present system, thorough industrial 
schools, holding the children for at least two 
more years, so that from the ages of fourteen to 
eighteen they may gain mastery of useful trades 
and mechanical employments, then the Grand 
Army of the Republic can give us most valuable 
and effective aid in securing for our graduates 
places of profitable trust where their acquired 
skill may be of the most service to the various 
industries of this great Commonwealth. 
Thanking you for your kind interest mani- 
fested in every way during the past year, in this 
as well as other philanthropic interests of the 
State, and always asking God, who is the Father 
of the fatherless, to guard the whole work, and 
to crown it with His benediction, 
I remain, 
Yours to serve, 
E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt., of Schools. 


—_———_— oO _—_— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER.—Supt. Reed: A very interesting 
educational meeting was held in Darlington, 
December 13th. Seventeen teachers were pres- 
ent, and a very fair number of directors and 
citizens. The majority of the schools visited 


were doing well; some were doing very ordin- 
ary work, and a few showed but little if any 
improvement. 

ee aan Cessna: The annual county 


institute was held during the second week of 
December, and, as is acknowledged by all, was 
a most interesting educational meeting. The 
court room was filled by attentive audiences at 
every session, and on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day standing room could not be had. Our 
teachers and people in general were delighted 
with Deputy Superintendent Houck’s excellent 
and profitable instruction. Prof. S. A. Baer, of 
Reading, and E. Francis, of our own town, were 
also highly appreciated as instructors. The 
music has never before been as good. 

BeRKS.—Supt. Keck: Most of the schools 
visited in December are doing good work. Up- 
per Bern and Tulpehocken each built a first- 
class school-house. Both are supplied with 
improved furniture. Jefferson refurnished all 
her schools, Upper Tulpehocken two rooms, 
Tulpehocken four rooms, Bethel one, and 
Heidelberg three. Penn and North Heidelberg 
put one of Appleton’s Reading Charts into each 
of their schools. The Tulpehocken board was 
obliged to open an additional school at Rehrers- 
burg. We held three local institutes, which were 
very succcessful meetings: Shartlesville was at- 
tended by twenty-seven teachers and about 300 
other persons ; Strausstown, sixteen teachers and 
about 400 others; Millersburg, thirty teachers, 
and about 500 others. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: Miss Ida E. Lewis, 
of Buckingham, one of our most efficient teach- 
ers, died December tgth, after an illness of 
only six days. Dr. E.J. Thomas, who has been 
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teaching the Penn Valley Grammar School dur- 
ing the past year, has resigned and removed to 
Core, Union county, Oregon, where he designs 
practicing his profession. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: The great event of 
the month of November, was the county insti- 
tute held in Mauch Chunk. It was well attended 
by teachers and directors: 139 teachers were 
enrolled, the largest number ever enrolled in 
this county. The principal instructors were 
Dr. Edw. Brooks, Prof. G. M. Philips, Supt. J. 
M. Coughlin, Dr. Geo. G. Groff, Prof. S. A. Baer, 
L. L. Grumbine, esq., and Prof. Daniel Batch- 
ellor. The teachers speak in the highest terms 
of the instruction received during the week, and 
I am confident that good results will show them- 
sélves in the schools during the remainder of 
the term. The proceedings of the institute will 
be published in pamphlet form this year for the 
first time in the history of the county. It will 
contain not only the minutes of the meeting, 
but considerable valuable school information, 
with a complete list of school directors of the 
county. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Our institute was well 
attended and the interest maintained to the 
close. The instruction given was of a solid and 
practical character, helpful to teachers in their 
daily work. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: While great inter- 
est is taken in the schools of most of our dis- 
tricts, more istaken in some than in others. On 
visiting the schools of Upper Oxford, I was ac- 
companied by all the directors and many of the 
patrons. This district pays from $5 to $10 more 
per month than the neighboring districts, and 
is thereby enabled to procure excellent teachers. 

CLARION.—Supt. McNutt: Prof. A. J. Davis, 
and Prof. R. M. Streeter did excellent work for 
us. Several teachers in the county had been 
put on the programme, and itis worthy of notice 
that each one was present a ee It is 
to be regretted, however, that for lack of time 
all did not have an opportunity to take part in 
the proceedings. 

CLINTON.— Supt. McCloskey: The county 
institute, which convened in Lock Haven, De- 
cember 15th, was a decided success in every 
way, except financially, the cause of which may 
be found in free Indian shows and skating 
rinks. I expect to hold several local institutes 
in different parts of the county during the rest 
of the winter. Part of the county was not repre- 
sented at the institute; the average number of 
teachers present was 124, without Renovo. 

INDIANA.—Supt, Cochran: We had a good 
turn-out of teachers at our County Institute, all 
but twenty-nine present, these being kept at 
home, in part, by sickness, weddings, etc. The 
interest manifested by our teachers was quite 
gratifying. There were four good evening lec- 
tures, besides able addresses by Dr. Higbee, 
who was with us for two days. The teachers 
were highly complimented by strangers for their 
good music, The pupils of the Indiana public 
schools also did some very good singing before 
the Institute. 

JuniaTa.— Supt. Auman: Our schools were 
closed during the week of county institute. 
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Only three of our 107 teachers absented them 
selves. The enthusiam was great, attend- 
ance large, and the instruction thorough and 
practical. We expect to find good results and 
growth among our teachers. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis: The principal 
educational event of the past month was the 
dedication of the new school-building at Oli- 
phant. This building, newly erected, is the 
finest in the county. The total cost, including 
grounds, is $12,738, of which amount there still 
remains a bonded debt of about $5,000. It isa 
frame structure and is known as a two-story 
building, although the height from the ground 
to the top of the bell tower is seventy-five feet. 
It is 72 feet long by 62 feet wide. The first 
floor is divided into four apartments, each of 
which has a spacious tthe gpg The sec- 
ond floor is divided into two rooms, each 30 by 
44 feet, supplied with two recitation rooms and 
four cloak-rooms. The roof is slate; and covers 
a large space over the second story, which can 
be used for various purposes. The seating 
capacity is about 400; the furniture is of the 
best approved modern style. The blackboard 
surface is all of slate. Other improvements are 
in contemplation, and will be attended to soon. 
The school is taught by Prof. John Rutledge, 
with five able assistants. 

LANCASTER. — Supt. Brecht: Cedar Grove 
School, No. 1, of East Earl township, through 
the commendable efforts of its teacher and the 
generous support of directors and patrons, has 
established quite a reading and reference library 
for the exclusive use of the pupils. A new book- 
case has been donated for the purpose, and on its 
shelves may be seen Chambers’s encyclopedia, 
an unabridged dictionary, histories, biographies, 
and copies of standard English and American 
classics. Fortunate is the school in which 
tender minds are thus closely brought into con- 
tact with the purest motives and grandest 
thoughts of the world and its life! Christiana 
dedicated its new two-story brick school-house, 
December 13th. A feature of this occasion 
worthy of notice is the large number of repre- 
sentative men from the different professions and 
public offices who were present and spoke for 
the cause of popular schools. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Sherrard: Educational 
meetings were held in Perry, Rock, and Shen- 
ango districts. They were all well attended, 
and resulted in the organization of district insti- 
tutes to meet semi-monthly. These meetings 
do much toward increasing interest on the part 
of parents, and wherever they are heldincreased 
school visitation is one of the good results. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: The annual teach- 
ers’ institute, held at Allentown, proved a grati- 
fying success. Every teacher, engaged in the 
public schools of the county, was in attendance. 
About 60 school-directors and a large number 
of the best citizens attended, and manifested 
deep. interest in the proceedings. The main 
feature of the institute consisted in lectures on 
methods of teaching the common branches, on 
mental science as applied to teaching, on school 
management, natural history, and language. 
At a special meeting, held in a separate room, 
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the school directors discussed briefly, but with 
considerable animation, among other subjects, 
the following . 1. Duties and responsibilities of 
School Directors; 2. Should text-books be fur- 
nished at the expense of the district? 3. Would 
a law permitting School Directors to employ 
professional teachers for a term of two or three 
years be advisable? The last two'received most 
attention; the members were divided in their 
opinions. During the afternoon of ‘ Directors’ 
Day,” the directors met with the teachers, and 
were addressed on ‘‘ Duties of School Directors," 
“School-room Hygiene,” etc. The County 
Superintendent spent, in a separate room, two 
periods with those who are teaching their first 
term, forty in number. The mistakes this class 
of teachers are apt to make, were treated, mainly 
with proper and necessary suggestions. This, 
we consider a valuable feature of the institute. 
McKEAn.—Supt. Campbell: A good deal of 
time has been spent in the preparation of a 
graded course of studies for the county, which 
has been published in one of the county papers. 
It will be further discussed at our Association in 
February, and, if thought best, revised and im- 
proved. From that time on, during my tenure 
of office, a persistent effort will be made for its 
adoption in every school of the county. By the 
action of the school board, Smethport borough 
schools have been placed in advance of any 
other in the county. Four very important reso- 
lutions were passed: 1. To introduce drawing 
and music, under the charge of specialists in 
each department, if they can be secured. They 
are not to be paid out of the public funds. 2. 
To introduce an industrial course in all the de- 
partments of the schools, to be under the direc- 
tion of the teachers, and each pupil to take the 
same course ; the appliances and apparatus to 
be paid for from an exhibition fund, except a 
printing press which is bought by the directors. 
3. Outside pupils are not to have callers from 
the opposite sex without permission from the 
proper authority. 4. To introduce a Normal 
course. This Normal course is to give instruc- 
tion for teaching the common branches only. 
No pupils can enter this department until they 
shall have passed an examination in the com- 
mon branches satisfactory to the principal of 
the school and the county superintendent. No 
attempt is to be made, as I understand it, to do 
the work of a Normal School. None of the higher 
branches will be admitted—simply Normal meth- 
ods applied to the teaching of the common 
branches. It is only due to W. L. McGowan, 
principal of the schools, to say that much of the 
credit of these advanced steps is owing to his 
skill and energy. It is due to the cause to say, 
that this accords entirely with the views of the 
County Superintendent, and he sees no reason 
why this cannot be done, to a greater or less 
extent, in every district, if the directors w// it 
so, without loss to the common branches. 
MERCER.—Supt. McCleery: Daily papers 
have been introduced for use in the West Mid- 
dlesex schools. One teacher has been dis- 
charged for dishonesty in securing a certificate. 
A school house in West Salem was burned. 
The cause of the fire is not known. The wia- 
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dows and sash of White Oak School, in Spring- 
field, were badly broken one night by some 
unknown party. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: Notwithstanding 
the festivities of the holidays, our educational 
work has been doing well. Three local insti- 
tutes were held during the month, and in two 
districts arrangements have been made to con- 
tinue these meetings at stated intervals through- 
out the term. We have also organized a teach- 
ers’ reading circle for the county, the object of 
which is to encourage professional reading 
among our teachers. This work is yet in its 
infancy, but we expect to make it a Jermanent 
circle. A heavy wind-storm blew down a good 
brick school-house in Derry township. It is now 
about ready for occupancy again, but we regret 
that the teacher, Mr. S. I. Beshoar, one of our 
most successful and promising young men, is 
compelled to abandon the work on account of 
ill-health. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: De- 
cember visitation pleased me very much. There 
is much of the good work done by our teachers, 
The county institute at Milton was well attended, 
and instruction of the best kind was given by 
such men as Dr. Higbee, Dr. White, ef ad. 
The institute was useful in many ways, and will 
be felt in many a school-room in the county. 
Mt. Carmel borough has built an excellent 
brick school-house soon to be opened. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: Our institute was 
attended by 179 teachers—the highest number 
that ever assembled at such a meeting in the 
county. Dr. Raub and Prof. Schuyler instructed 
the teachers during the week, and lectures were 
delivered by Miss Mary Hunt, Col. Cornwell, 
and Col. Copeland. Papers upon live school 
questions, showing depth of thought and com- 
prehension, were read by a number of leading 
teachers. This institute is conceded by all to 
have been in advance of any previously held 
in point of numbers, interest, and work accom- 
plished. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Supt. Weiss: Port Clinton en- 
larged, re-modeled, and calcimined its high 
school, purchased a 12-inch Holbrook Globe, 
one set of Primary Reading Charts, and raised 
the principal's salary. West Penn built a fine 
school-house, well-furnished with patent desks 
and slate black-boards. Well done! Tremont 
borough furnished primary rcom with patent 
desks, purchased one set of large outline maps, 
and supplied the pupils of grammar and inter- 
mediate grades with Hooker's Child Book of 
Nature for supplementary reading, and to teach 
them the elements of science. East Brunswick 
built a new school-house and furnished it with 
patent desks. Porter is building two new two- 
story buildings and will organize another graded 
school in January. South district furnishes its 
school room with patent desks. West Pine Grove 
school directors supplied each of the school 
rooms with 130 sq. ft of slate blackboard. The 
directors of Pine Grove borough furnished their 
primary room with patent desks. East Maha- 
noy township primary grades were supplied with 
Appleton’s Reading Charts. The attendance at 
our County Institute was unusually large, and 
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the exercises during the day and evening ses- 
sion were both entertaining and instructive. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Dill: Our county institute was 
very successful. All the teachers were present 
but two. A great degree of public interest was 
manifested—the house crowded at every session. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: The institute just 
closed surpassed all former efforts of the kind 
in point of numbers and enthusiasm. Not as 
many teachers were present this year as last, 
but people gathered from all parts of the county 
to hear the evening lectures, and many attended 
the day sessions. Dr. Raub, Prof. Durling, and 
Prof. Hall were the instructors, and the teachers 
were well pleased with their manner of present- 
ing practical school-room work. 

Uniton.—Supt. Johnson: The graded school 
at Laurelton was put in operation, December 
22. It was found that several pupils from ad- 
jacent schools were qualified to enter the gram- 
mar school. These were accordingly advised 
to join and complete the course of study; ten 
availed themselves of the privilege. Our county 
institute was a success, every teacher present. 

BEAVER FALLS.—Supt. Knight: A Principals’ 
Association has been organized in Beaver county 
at which the best interests of the graded school 
are discussed. Good results should follow. 

MEADVILLE.—Supt Roth: A new primary 
school has been opened, which gives about 30 
children a session to each teacher. Consider- 
able apparatus and appliances for aid and in- 
structing the younger children are constantly 
being added. Drawing (free-hand) and pen- 
manship are being gradually placed upon a new 
and better basis. A very commendable school 
spirit prevails everywhere, and everything in- 
dicates our best year with our advanced methods. 

NANTICOKE.—Supt. Miller: Our schools are 
progressing not as rapidly, however, as we could 
wish. The inexcusable delay in the completion 
of our new building has interfered largely with 
the advancement we had a right to expect from 
the backward condition in which we found the 
schools. Had we the room, we could make 
much improvement. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: Our primary and 
intermediate schools are very much crowded. 
During the month of November two evening 
schools were opened for our “ breaker boys” 
and others who cannot attend the day sessions. 
These schools are doing good work and it is to 
be regretted that more of our boys and young 
men do not avail themselves of this opportunity 
for self-improvement. On the 26th of Novem- 
ber, we laid to rest Lottie E. Price, one of our 
most promising primary teachers. «After a brief 
illness she was taken from us. In her death 
we lost a faithful teacher, a true friend, anda 
lover of little children. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: After a 
two weeks’ vacation our schools opened again 
January 5th. The attendance is good and we 
hope to accomplish much during the five months 
of the school term still remaining. The Board, 
during vacation, put the electric light in the 
High School room. This will be a great help 
to our pupils on cloudy days, as on such days 
there is a deficiency of natural light. 
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WEBSTER'S CONDENSED DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. gy With Copious Etymological 
Derivations, Accurate Definitions, Pronuncia- 
tion, Spelling, and Appendixes for General Refer- 
ence, Chiefly Derived from the Unabridged Dic- 
tionary of Noak Webster, LL.D. Edited under 
the Supervision of Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., 
President of Yale College. By Dorsey Gardner. 
With over fifteen hundred illustrations. Pp. 798. 
New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Springfield, Mass. G. & C. Merriam. Pricz, $1.80. 
This compact volume, of moderate size, gives an ex- 

traordinary ‘amount of matter proper for a diction- 

ary. The words defined fare in bold-faced type, to 
be readily caught by the eye. The selection of these 
words has been very carefully made, and the defini- 
tions are models of brevity and clearness. Numer- 
ous cuts afford illustrations of the most satisfactory 
kind of the meanings and uses of words. The Ap- 
pendix contains a remarkably full pronouncing vo- 
cabulary of Biblical, classical, mythological, histori- 
cal, and geographical proper names, comprising some 
ninety pages, together with several pages of abbrevia- 
tions used in writing and printing, and other matters 
more or less important. The book, which is original 
in plan—allowing an unusually large amount of mat- 
ter to the page—is not a reprint, but an entirely new 
compilation. Its etymologies are very full and accur- 
ate; its illustrations are some 1500 in number; its 
pronouncing vocabulary contains over 24,000 words; 
it is very handsomely and durably bound ;*and the 
price at which it is sold is so low as deservedly to at- 
tract attention. Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 

Co. have many excellent books upon their list, but 

not one that gives more “ for the money” than this 

« Webster Condensed.” 


A PLEA FOR SPOKEN LANGUAGE. By James E£. 
Murdoch. Pp.320. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg &* Co. 

That veteran elocutionist, Mr. Murdoch, who has 
in his long career afforded the best example of what 
the human voice as an organ of musical speech is 
capable, in this little treatise pleads for a scientific 
appreciation of his art. He does not claim that his 
system is the sine gua non of human utterances, 
for he possesses that merit of modesty—much too 
rare among elocutionists—neither does he lay claim 
to originality. Attributing to the instructions of Dr. 
Rush the credit for all his own success, he aims 
simply at being the expositor of Dr. Rush’s system. 
This system has for scientific basis the demonstration 
that ‘‘the tones of the voice in speech are capable of 
a definite measurement and visible notation as in 
song.”” To show that there are laws governing 
human speech, and that these laws can be applied in 
practice so as to produce good readers and speakers 
is the object of the present introductory work. A 
fuller exposition of the system with exercises for 
practical drill is promised in another volume. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF COMMON 
ScHooLt EpucaTIon. Sy James Currie, A. M. 
Pp. 424. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. $1.50. 
The worthy principal of the Church of Scotland 

Training School discusses in this volume, practically 

and philosophically, the principles of primary educa- 

tion. We have nowhere seen a clearer and more 
scientific presentation of the laws of education in 
their connection with the teachings of mental science 


_than is given in Part I. Part II, On School Man- 
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agement, treats of Organization, Discipline, and the 
Art of Teaching, and though it bears marks of its 
preparation for the schools of the United Kingdom, 
is so broad in its scope as to find valuable application 
everywhere. The Manual of Method, of Part III, 
applies the art of teaching to all the branches of a 
common school education, and is a logical develop- 
ment of the principles laid down in Part I. The 
whole treatise is based on a profound knowledge of 
the laws of mental development, and is eminently 
conservative, not rashly rejecting the old, but ‘ hold- 
ing fast that which is good.”” We do not often meet 
with a work which we can so heartily recommend to 
the teacher, whether he stands in the school-room or 
in the pulpit, or gives instruction from the editorial 
chair. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. Sy Adolphe 
Wurtz, Senator. Translated and Edited by Wm. H. 
Greene, M. D. Second American from the Fifth 
French Edition Pp. 768. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

M. Adolphe Wurtz needs no introduction to those 
who have kept pace with the wonderful progress 
made by modern chemistry. He is acknowledged 
not only as the leader among French chemists but as 
the ablest teacher of that science. To him also is 
due the acceptance of many views long rejected or 
received with hesitation by the majority of chemists, 
but now regarded as essential to the science. The 
fifth edition of his work is given to the American 
student through the medium of translation by Dr. 
Greene, of the Central High School, Philadelphia, 
whose familiarity with the French language, and 
thorough competence as a pupil of the author are at- 
tested by the enconium of M. Wurtz, and the liberty 
accorded him of making such changes in the original 
as will render the work more acceptable in its new 
home. The treatment is thoroughly scientific, and as 
nearly exhaustive as an elementary work can be. To 
colleges and schools of high grade it will recommend 
itself. 

A First Book IN GeoLtocy. Ay XN. S. Shaler, 
S. D., Professor of Paleontology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Pp. 255. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co, 
Of the sciences none seems calculated to interest a 

greater variety of minds than geology. It presents 

to the practical mind visions of treasure hidden in 
the bowels of the earth. To the lover of the beau- 
tiful it brings gems and precious stones and tells the 
story of their birth in the remote ages. To the cur- 
ious it displays myriads of wonders hidden beneath 
the mighty scales of the ponderous armor in which 
the earth has encased herself. No other branch of 
human knowledge is so capable of exalting the mind 
to a proper contemplation of the immensity of crea- 
tion, starting as it does with the most familiar and 
common objects beneath our feet, and rising step by 
step to the origin of life in that far-off “ beginning,” 
when God made the world. In this little work the 
author gives us an intensely interesting sketch of the 
growth of the earth, Commencing with the action 
of water, the most simple of the mechanical agents 
which have fitted this planet for the abode of man, 
he proceeds to heat, and “its various ways of work- 
ing,’’ and finally animal and vegetable life in their 
gradual development are made to disclose their part 
in rendering the world habitable. The style is 
charming, and a plentiful supply of excellent wood- 
cuts leaves little to be desired in illustration of the text. 
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- is but a _ fleet - ing dream, Care destroysthe zest of it; Swift it gli-deth 
your friend has e’er a heart, Thereissomethingfine in him; Cast a - way his 

Ps Hap pi - ness des - pis - es state, Tho’’tis no dis - par-agement When the man that’s 
4. Trust-ing in the Powera -bove, Which, sustainingall of us, In one common 
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like a stream—Mind tae make the best of it Talk not of your wea - ry woes, 
dark-er part, Cling to what’s di - vine in him: Friendship is our best re-lief, 
wise and great Has both joy and mer - ri-ment. Rank is not the spell re-tined, 
bond of love Bin - deth gre: ‘a small of us, Then, what-ev - er may _ be- fall, 
—s- a 

















Troubles, or the rest i If we have but brief re- pose, Let us whe the fest ’ 
Make no heartless jest It will brighten ev - ’ry grief If wemake the best 
Mon-ey’snot the test i But a calm, con-tent-ed mind That will make the best 
Sor -rows,or the rest i We shall o- vercome them all, If we maké the best 





HAIL TO THE BRIGHTNESS. 
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. Hail tw the brightness of Zi-on’s glad morning! Joy to the lands that in darkness have lain; 
. Hail w -he brightness of Zi-on’s glad morning! Long by the proph-ets of Is-rael fore - told; 
. Lo! inthe des-ert rich flowers are springing, Streams ever co-pious are gliding a 


- long; 
. See, from all lands, from the isles of the o-cean, Praise to Ie 


- ho-vah as-cending on high; 
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Hushed be the accents ‘of sor row and mourning, Zi - on in 
Hail to the millions from bondage re wis Gen-tiles and Jews the blest vis-ion be - hold. 
Loud from the mountain-tops echoes are me ing, Wastes risein verdure,and mingle in song. 
Fall’n are the engines of war and com-mo-tion, Shouts of sal - va-tion are rend-ing the sky. 
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triumph begins her mild reign. 











